NOTES anp 


QUERIES: 


Medinm of Antercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


‘“* when found, make a note of.’’—CapTain COTTLE, 


No. 31. 


PrIcE FoOURPENCE. 


Sarurpay, Juty 30, 1892. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Caeneery Lane. 


ENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 

SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, Certificated First-class Instructor in 
Physical Exercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, gives Lessons in 
Deportment, Military, Musical. and Swedish Drill, Fencing with Foil or 
Rapier, Sword-Play, and the Gloves. Highest References. The Exer- 
cises are a careful selection approved of by medical a. Schools 
and Colleges attended. For Terms address 57, Uverdale-road, 8.W. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & ©0., 37, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the — value io 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers proms tly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Librari talogued 


and 1816. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 
ESTABLISHED 
= Cc 


I R K B BAH SK, 
Buildings, 


S8outhampto: 
THREE PER CENT. INTERES! on DEPOSITS, repay- 


able on demand. 
PER CENT. on CURRENT on the minimum 


-monthly balance, when not drawn below 
SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold, 


SAVINGS RTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank rece mall sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at = ote of THREE TER CENT. per 


annum on each completed £1. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

N Rk. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 

ACCOUNTANT, and VAL UER. Advice given as to the best 
mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of 
Authors. Transfer of Literary "Property care: Le conducted. Safe 
Opinions obtained. enty years’ experience. ighest references 
Consultations E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 

ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
8. No, 31. 


ENGI LISH HISTORICAL p REVIEW. 
by 5. R. GARDINER, M A. ° 
of All Souls’ College, jm 
No. 27,JULY. Price 5s. 
ARTICLES. 
The CHURCH of the RESURRECTION, or of im HOLY SEPUL- 
CHRE. By the Key. J.R. Macphe-son. Part 
The CONVERSION of WESSEX. By the Rev. oy 8. Holmes. 
VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND. By F. Seebohm. 
A ~~ VIEW of CRANMER’S EXECUTION. By Alfrea 
iley 
The ROYAL NAVY UNDER JAMES I. By M. Oppenheim. 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN. By James Bryce, D.C.L,, M.P. 
NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


To be published shortly, imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LUNIAC VISITATIONS in GERMANY and 
POLAND, from i272 to 1518 Im ip connexion with those 


in Ergiand ; fuller in point of details ‘easion limited to 100 Copies 
Subscribers’ names to Editor, Sir G. DU CKETT, Wallingford. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. 'T. 


LYNN, BA. F.RA.S. 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


POEMS. 


BENNETT’S 


W. Cc, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

Atheneum :—** These ballads are spirited and stirring : such are ‘ The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the Duke of Mar!borough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eljeanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 

* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their vei 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's will 
leave a etrong impression on the memory of those who read them. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE Nope in a Private Family. Central position. Close 

to Common, three utes’ from 8.E. Riy. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., neawell, "Guildford. road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells 


Station, and 
LET, for the 


(CHISLEHURST (near the Railwa 


delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE 
PERIOK RESIDE: NCE, 


with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 


residue of (six years unexpired), a SU 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14) acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds. 
Gardens, Wilderness,and Pasture. Original rent, 3601. per annum. No 
—s —Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
Kent; or from Mr. DAVID ‘J. CHATTELL, of 294 (corner of), 
Linecin’s Inn fields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the 
property. 
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MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8 BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVI. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS. 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 
they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Very 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 


NOTICE 


The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1892, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 
1s. 34. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Sevent h and 
Last Volume of Mr. ‘Baring-Gould’ 's * Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and ining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 78, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 245th Thousand. Cloth, 
6d.; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls. Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, Is, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed —— 's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
Divoece of Bath and Wells A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols 

» 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part 1. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d4.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


to the Course of the Christian 
ear, 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, ; Persian roan, 
6¢., morocco, 9s, ; and in several sizes, 


London: J. Wurraker, 12, Warwick-lane. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


To the SEVENTH SERIES of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1886 to 1891. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


Published by C. Francis, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
BRAND & CO.’S 
BEEF 


BoUILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating bev: made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREBET, MAYPAIR, W. 


ons 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general debility, 
mervous tremor, and mental d on these unrivalled Pils 
have a marvellous effect. They have won the confidence of millions ia 
all parts of the civilized world. Constitutions shaken by 
excesses, or by long residence in unwholesome climates, or by sedentary 


habits, are wonderfully yy by a course of this extraordinary 
medicine, which, powerful as is its action on the whole umn, L 
perfectly ‘parmiess to the tenderest frame. The Pills are com 
rare balsams, without the admixture of a grain of any mineral a 
or of | other deleterious substance. They operate directly, power- 
fully, beneficially upon the whole mass of blood, nor can we questio® 
the fact when we see indigestion cured. liver com te arrested, the 


plaints 
oppressed lungs brought into healthful play, and every physical function 
renewed and strengthened by their agency 4 - 
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INNSBRUCK-HOFKIRCHE. 


Most travelled readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
acquainted with the famous Hofkirche at Inns- 
briick, and with the monument which it contains 
to the Emperor Maximilian L., surrounded by his 
twenty-eight mourners and torch-bearers. These 
bronze statues are the wonder and admiration of 
every visitor, and the English are especially 
attracted by the figure of the young and hand- 
some knight dressed in the armour of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, with the inscription 
beneath it of “Artur Konig v. England.” This 

re is attributed to the famous Peter Vischer, 
of Nuremberg, and was cast in 1513. t 

The generally received opinion with regard to 
this well-known statue is that it represents the 
King Arthur of legendary fame—the hero of the 
Round Table—and with that idea visitors as a 
rule depart satisfied. One or two may think the 
armour he wears rather inconsistent with the 
period in which he lived, but trouble themselves 
no further about the matter. 

I first visited the church in the spring of 1885, 
but had not then time for more than a cursory 
glance round ; and though I was puzzled by the 
appearance of the British monarch, did not ques- 
tion his identity. 

I have recently visited the church again, and 


had a good look at Arthur, and it at once 
occurred to me, for several reasons, that “ Konig 
Artur von England” was not meant for King 
Arthur of Caerleon at all. 

In the first place, there never was such 
a@ person as ‘‘ Arthur, King of England,” 
as no King of England, rightly so called, 
existed before the days of Egbert, and we have 
had no king of that name in England since, 
Secondly, this Arthur, like most of the warlike 
figures near him, bears a shield on which are 
engraved the arms of England and France quar- 
terly—arms which Arthur of the Round Table 
certainly never bore, and which I imagine no one 
in 1513 would have thought of ascribing to him— 
the heraldry on the surrounding shields being 
accurately and carefully depicted. 

Near the statue of this young knight stand the 
figures of Ferdinand V., King of Spain, of his 
daughter Joanna, Queen of Castile, and of Philip, 
King of Castile and Archduke of Austria, her hus- 
band, the son and heir of Maximilian, but whom 
he did not succeed, as he died before his father. 

Then I began to consider who was this mys- 
terious King Arthur. Was he a “ King” Arthur at 
all; or was he meant for Arthur, Prince of Wales; 
Prince, but not “ King” of England, the son-in- 
law of Ferdinand of Spain, the brother-in-law of 
Queen Joanna, and of her husband Philip I. of 
Spain, the son of Maximilian aforesaid ? If so, the 
arms on the shield were explained ; they were 
exactly what Prince Arthur (the son of Ki 
Henry VII. and elder brother of King Henry VIII. 
bore, save and excepting that he carried France 
and England quarterly (instead of England and 
France), and that he used the label of three points 
argent as Prince of Wales, which the sculptor pro- 
bably did not understand. With this idea upon 
the subject everything became clear. If Vischer’s 
young knight was intended for Prince, not Ki 
Arthur, his armour and the arms on his shi 
(allowing for the slight mistake in the latter 
which a foreign sculptor was not unlikely to 
make), to say nothing of the collar of the Golden 
Fleece which he wears, at once became appropriate, 
Through his wife, Catherine of Aragon, Arthur was 
the only English prince connected with Maxi- 
milian, and what more likely, therefore, than that 
he should have been selected to form one of the 
group of friends and relations s ing the 
great emperor’s monumental shrine ? 

But how about the ‘ Konig,” which he is 
distinctly called? After a little more considera- 
tion, even this ceased to be a serious difficulty. 
Maximilian himself during his father’s lifetime 
was styled “King” of the Romans. Ten out of 
the twenty-eight statues bear no name or descrip- 
tion whatever, although it is perfectly well known 
for whom they are intended, and the titles of the 
other eighteen are more or less vague and unde- 
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fined. Theodobert, Duke of Burgundy, is called 
“ Konig,” and so is the Emperor Albert II. 

This may be no new discovery ; but I should be 
glad to know if any of your readers have arrived 
at the same conclusion. 

H. Murray Lave, Chester Herald. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6th S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8. i, 25, 82, 342, 
$76; ii. 102, 824, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
vy. 3, 43, 130, 362. 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix. 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8, i. 162, 348, 509.) 

Vol. XXX. 
P. 5a. Benj. Johnson. See Guardian, Nos. 82, 


P. 16a. For “‘ Ricard’s Castle” read Richard's 
Castle. 

P. 19. John Johnson, died 1804. See ‘ Life of 
Lady Huntingdon,’ ii, 272, 347. 

P. 23a. For “ Virtue” read Vertue. 

P. 29. Samuel Johnson. “Remarks upon Dr. 
Sherlock’s book...... written ip...... 1683, by Samuel 
Johnson,” 12mo. Lond., 1689, pp. 80. Patrick’s 
* Autob.,’ 194, 195. 

P. 48a. “ He lived...... and at last died.” 

P. 48a. Thomas Johnson’s ‘Greek Epigrams’ 
reached a fourth edition 1712. 

P. 56 b. Archibald Johnston. See ‘ Ripon 
Treaty,’ Camd. Soc., p. 4. 

P. 67 b. For “ Uffiete” read Usflete. 

P. 100 b. For “ Minstrelsy ” read Minsterley. 

P. 127a. Dr. Francis was indebted to John 
Jones in his transl. of Horace. 

P. 146a., J. 15. “Transactions” (’ Proceed- 


ings). 

°. 156 a, For “ Faulkener” read Faulkner. 

P. 162a., lL. 3. For “antiquarians” read anti- 
quaries. See Smales’s ‘ Whitby Authors.’ 

P. 168a., 1. 32. For ‘* Paintings ” read Portraits. 

P. 169a. Thomas Jones. Notes of his sermons, 
edited by J. Owen, 1851 ; ‘Sermons,’ by Morgan 
Lloyd, trans]. by Jones, 1832. 

P. 172b. Sir Wm. Jones, died 1682. See 
Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 51, 54, 97, 167. 

P. 176 b. Sir Wm. Jones. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 
448. 

P. 178. William Jones’s ‘ Book of Nature,’ 
ed. 5,S.P.C.K., 1803. He wrote a pref. for a 
new ed. of Leslie’s ‘Short Method,’ S.P.C.K., 
1799. 

P. 181a, For “ Dagman” read Dayman. 

P. 186a. Ben Jonson. See verses prefixed to 


Browne’s ‘ Brit. Past.’; Randolph’s ‘ Poems,’ 1668, 
pp. 17, 56, 76 ; Waller’s ‘ Poems,’ 1694, p. 141. 
P. 1910. Ben Jonson’s ‘Poems’ were also 
edited by Robert Bell. 
P. 202. Dr. Jortin helped Bishop Newton in 
his ‘ Milton’ and ‘ Prophecies.’ 


Pp. 208-214. J. P. Joule. Too long and 
technical. 

P. 215b. Joseph Jowett. The lines of the 
epigram should be in the order 1, 2, 5, 6, 3, 4 
Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 246-8; Vaughan’s ‘ Life of 
Tho. Robinson,’ 1815, pp. 23, 125, 246 ; Pearson’s 
‘Life of Hey,’ 1827, ii. 111-113; ‘Life of H. 
Venn,’ 1835, pp. 248, 265, 299, 303, 314, 352, 
359, 452. 

P. 216a. William Jowett was nephew of Dr. 
Joseph Jowett. He also wrote ‘Christian Visitor,” 
1838; ‘Pastoral Visitation,’ 1844, 1848. See 
* Life of Josiah Pratt,’ 1849, pp. 10, 172, 452, &ec. 

P. 228. Junius. See Owen’s ‘ Epigrams,’ 3rd 
coll. i. 40. 

P. 242b, A. Kauffmann. See Mathias, ‘P. of 
L.,’ 67; ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. i. 

P. 254b. Benj. Keach. ‘‘ Directions to the 
readers of Keach’s War with the Devil, by J. 
Mason, of Fordham, Camb.,” 1676; account of 
his trial, printed separately, and in ‘ State Trials,’ 
1720 ; *Tropologia,’ repr. 1858; ‘Gospel Mys- 
teries,’ 1815. 

P. 255 a. ‘Travels of True Godliness,’ with life 
by H. Malcolm, 1831 ; ‘ Progress of Sin,’ 1817. 

P. 311 a. Keill. See life of Leibnitz in ‘ Theo- 
dicée,’ 1760, i. 162, 205-223, 

341 a. Kellawe’s coffin, Archeologia, xlv. 

P. 342. Edward Kellett. See ‘N. & Q.,’1"S. 
v. 458, 519; 7 §. iii. 205 ; after “ proditionis ” 
1635 ” should be 1633. 

. 343 b. For ‘* Appolonius” read Apollonius. 

P. 377. Kemble. PiMathias, of 164; 
Gifford’s ‘ Baviad,’ 1827, p. 55. 

P. 380 b. On the ancestors of the Kembles, see 
Nicholls’s ‘ Personalities of Dean Forest,’ 1863, 
p. 83. 

P. 388. Card. Kemp. See Yorksh. Arch. Jour., 
iv. 272, 

P. 402b. Bp. Ken. See Free-Thinker, 1718, 
No. 31; Col. Gardiner sang his bymns, Doddridge, 
1778, p. 99; aselection from his poems was printed 
by T. Combe, Leicester. 

P. 411b. Dr. Kenealy. See Olphar Hamst’s 
‘Handb. Fict. Names,’ 189. 

P. 422a, Kennedy’s ‘Conversations with Lord 
Byron,’ repr. Philadelphia, 1833. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 i. 42; ii. 143. 

Pp. 427, 428. Dr. John Kennedy. See Stukeley’s 
‘ Diaries,’ vol. i. (Surt. Soc.). 

P. 437 b. For “ Willemont ” read Willement. 7 

Ww. C. B. 
Vol. XXVI. 

P. 140 a. The wife of Col. David Hepburn was 
Bethia Graham, of Damside, but of the family of 
Inchbrakie. His father was James Hepburn, of 
Congalton, Rickarton, and Keith-Marischal, by 
paternal descent Congalton. MacRosert. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD-NAMES. 

The following lists of Lincolnshire names of 
fields and enclosures may be of interest to some of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

Lincolnshire Field-names gathered from Records. 
Bacconhill, Redburne, 1346 (query, Beacon Hill). 
Blackethorndyk, Hibaldstowe, temp. Henry II. 
Blackthorn, Redburne, 1346. 

Braythings, North Elkington, 1289. 

Burden Mare Gate, North Elkington, 1289. 

Byron Gryne, Hibaldstowe, 1569, 

Cheteland, Hibaldstowe, 16 Eliz. 

Claydayles, Redburn, 1346. 

ott Grange, South Elkington, 8 Jac. I. 

Cott Dale, ditto. 

Couplond, Hibaldstowe, temp. Hen, IT, 

Corveholme, Elkington, 1289. 

Giebegalt, near Skegness, 5 Edw. VI.—It has been 
suggested that this may be the spot now called Gibraltar. 

Haverdale, Hackthorn, thirteenth century. 

Homebywood, Corringham, temp. Ric, 11. 

Horsegang, Hackthorn. 

Kerfurlanges, Hibaldstowe, 1423. 

King’s Croft, Elkington, 5 Edw. VI. 

Margate, North Elkington, 1412. 

Scalebeckyll, Elkington (?), 1412. 

Scotter Gate Dale, Hibaldstowe, 20 Eliz. 

Silverpitwella, Elkington (?), 1289. 

Whitechawmber, Hibaldstowe, 13 Hen. VI. 
Field-names in an unda'ed Document of the Seventeenth 

Century relating to Lands in Scawby, near Brigg, Lin- 

colnshire. 

Boggard’s Yard, a hemp yard. 

Boyer’s Car. 

Candler Close. 

Cream Poak Close. 

Fryer's Yard, a hemp yard, 

Howle Belly Car. 

Ing Close. 

Laking Close, a pasture. 

Sacken Close. 

Scrivener Car. 

Synderdale Close. 

Turvill Cross Beck Close. 

Walker Close, 

Modern Field-names, Redburne, nerr Kirton-in- Lindsey. 

Baalam Plat, 

Best Hill. 

Blowthorns. 

Bow! Hills, 

Catherine Dale, 

Giay Walk. 

Crane Car. 

Fleets, The. 

Hayes, The. 

Ling Cover. 

Nab’s Car. 

Paradise Close. 

Priestlands Close. 

Salt Marsh. 

Sirey’s Close. 

Skirt’s Close. 

Tidwillows. 
Woofham (otherwise Woof-holm), Skirts. 


Epwarp Peacock. 


‘Henry VIII.’ anp Srace Scenery. — Mr. 


sumptuous manner in which he has staged 
‘Henry VIII.” but the following extract from 
Villiers’s ‘Rehearsal’ shows that even in 1671 
this play had the reputation of being magnificently 
and pompously mounted :— 

Bayes. “ Now, Gentlemen I will be bold to say, I'l 
shew you the greatest scene that ever England saw; I 
mean not for words, for those I do not value; but for 
state, shew, and magnificence. In fine, I'l justifie it to 
be as grand to the eye every whit, 1 gad, as that great 
scene in Harry the Eight, and grander too I gad; for 
instead of two Bishops, I have brought in two other 
Cardinals.” —‘The Rehearsal,’ by George Villiers, 
Arber’s reprint, p. 111. 

The original representation must have been 
designed by both stage manager and dramatist as 
a solemn and grand spectacular display, for it is 
heralded as such by the Prologue :— 

Those that come to see 

Only a show or two, and go agree 
The play may pass, if they be still and willing, 
I ‘ll undertake, may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours. 

* Henry VIIL.,’ Prologue. 

W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


Sommer Castie.—Glancing the other day at 
that very entertaining little book, ‘Ye Oldest 
Diarie of Englysshe Travell,’ edited by Mr. W. J. 
Loftie, I read in the preface the following passage 
relative to some difficulties in the manuscript in 
which Torkington’s pilgrimage is recorded :— 

“For example ‘ somer castyll’ occurs in a passage 
which shows that the copier misread ‘ fower castle,’ for 
Torkington evidently means the forecastle or ‘ fo’castle’ 
of a ship.”—Preface, p. iii. 

The sentence thus referred to runs as follows :— 

“And thanne the Maryoners brake the ordinary 
takele of the shippe the somer* Castyll Chambers, 
Dores wyndowes and all maner of bordys that the wynde 
myght have hys cowse att more large.” —P. 62. 

I think, however, there can be no doubt that the 
copier was perfectly right. Summer castle is a 
known term. In Wyntonn’s ‘ Cronykil ’ (book ix. 
chap. xi.) we find it applied to the royal seat 
(doubtless a wooden pavilion) of Richard II. and 
his queen in 1390 in which they witnessed the 
famous and fierce tilting match between Sir David 
Lindsey and Lord Wells :— 

The Kyng in his swmyr castelle 

That all this jowrné sene had welle, 
Doubtless the “somer castyll” of the ship was a 
kind of first-class cabin of its time, The context 
shows plainly that it stood above the deck. Pic- 
tures of fifteenth century ships show such struc- 
tures (e.g., see Gardiner’s ‘Student’s History of 
England,’ i. p. 339) distinctly castle-like. 

Gro. NEILson. 
Glasgow. 


“* Meant for fower, fore, but written wrongly by the 


Henry Irving has been deservedly praised for the 


copier.”"—Mr. Loftie’s note, 
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Kitcat.—Various derivations have been assigned 
to the name of this club. I copy a cutting from 
the Morning Post of July 17, 1888 :— 

“ Kitcat—On the 11th inst. at 10, St. Andrew's 
Square, Surbiton, Ethel Gertrude, eldest daughter of 
James Butler and Jane Kitcat, in her twenty-third 


Wituiam Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 


A Vewzraste Yew Tree.—The following is a 
cutting from the News of July 8 :— 

“In the churchyard at Darley Dale is the most 
venerable yew tree in the world. Many authorities 
claim for it a fabulous age, making it as much as three 
thousand years old. It is thirty-three feet in girth, but 
its trunk has suffered not a little from the modern 
Goths and Vandals who have carved their names in the 
bark, and employed other methods of mutilation, The 
tree is now fenced round to save it from further insult; 
and ‘whatever may be its precise age,’ says the Rev. 
Dr. John Charles Cox, ‘there can be little doubt that 
this grand old tree bas given shelter to the early 
Britons when planning the construction of the dwellings 
that they erected not many yards to the west of its 
trunk ; to the Romans who built up the funeral pyre 
for their slain comrades just clear of its branches ; to 
the Saxons, converted, perchance, to the true faith by 
the preaching of Bishop Diuma beneath its pleasant 
shade; to the Norman masons chiselling their quaint 
sculptures to form the first stone house of prayer 
erected in its vicinity; and to the host of Christian 
worshippers who, from that day to this, have been 
borne under its hoary limbs in women’s arms to the 
baptismal font, and then on men’s shoulders to their 
last sleeping-place in the soil that gave it birth. 

Cever eT Avupax. 


Dayte.—In considering the sources of informa- 
tion open to Chaucer and his contemporaries not 
much attention seems to be paid to the Italian 
colonies in London, the Florentines, the Lombards 
in their three Lombard Streets, &c. These included 
educated and intelligent men, many of whom were 
fully conversant with their national literature, and 
who were in constant intercourse with Florence and 
Italy. We are apt to form our ideas as to them 
from our day of books and newspapers; but then, 
as now, communities not possessing these are not 
necessarily unintelligent. Every tale and novel 
was well known, and poems were registered in 
living books, where memory is more cultivated 
than print. There were, too, many of our merchants 
who cultivated vernacular languages, and the col- 
loquial Latin they learned in the grammar schools, 
very different from our dead studies of these days, 
facilitated the task, made men linguists, as they 
become in a similar state of society in all times. 
In the earliest dialogue books Italian was included 
with Spanish and Portuguese, and was long more 
freely studied than in later days. 

Hype Ciarke. 


A Lost Worp.—The words hammelfleisch and 
hammelbraten} are familiar to us in German bills 


a “wether” or “gelded sheep,” should not be 
found in English, especially as it exists in Dutch 
and Frisian in the form hamel. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been an Anglo-Saxon word, as is 
indicated by the place-name Hambledon, in Hamp- 
shire, which appears in a charter of 1049 as 
Hamala-dun (C.D., No. 786), where hamala would 
be the genitive plural of hamal, a wether. Not to 
mention the Hamiltons, which may be doubtful, 
there are four places called Hambleton, besides 
Hambleden in Bucks, which is probably the 
Hamalanden of a charter (C.D., No. 722), where 
the m may be euphonic. From the A.-S. hamelian, 
to cut or mutilate, comes the obsolete English word 
to hamble, with the same meaning, and we still 
speak of hamling or mutilating the feet of dogs to 
prevent them from hunting. This O.-E. word 
hamal has been replaced by the synonym hog, 
which in the North of England is applied to 
geldings, lambs as well as pigs. Though the word 
hog does not occur before the fourteenth cen 

in our extant English literature, Prof, Skeat has 
recently pointed out in the Philological Transac- 
tions that certain place-names in Kemble’s 
Charters prove that it was an Anglo-Saxon word. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


St. Avcustive on tHe Sea SHore.—Con- 
tributors from time to time assert that the well- 
known story of St. Augustine by the sea shore 
is not to be found in any of his works. If 
they were to state the works now attributed to 
him this would be correct ; but having made search 
into the question I am able to say that the 
following is the exact state of the case. 

In the so-called letter of St. Augustine to 
St. Cyril—Ep. 205 in old editions, 18 in Ben. 
(t. ii. app., col. 184), which is characterized as the 
forgery of “Impostor indoctus,” and such, from 
the confusion of chronology, it undoubtedly is, for 
St. Jerome is made to die before St. Cyril—there 
is a reference to such a vision, but this is seen not 
on the sea shore, but in St. Augustine’s cell at 
Hippo, where the spirit of St. Jerome is repre- 
sented as appearing to him on the day of his 
death, while St. Augustine is contemplating the 
destiny of the human soul. The spirit of 
St. Jerome says, with other words :— 

“ Augustine, Augustine, quid queris? Putasne brevi 
immittere vasculo mare totum, brevi includere pugillo 
terrarum orbem ?...... qua a metieris? 
Potius totum mare in artissimo clauderetur vasculo 
uam gaudiorum et glorie quibus beatorum anime 
sine fine potiuntur, vel minorem intelligere particulam, 
nisi uti ego, experientia docueris...... Impossibilia facere 
ne coneris, donec impleatur vite tuz cursue,”—'S. Aug, 
ad Cyrill., de laudibus Hieron.,’ Ep, xviii. t. ii, app., 
col. 19¢. 

In subsequent writers, in the course of time, as 
in T. Cantipratensis, ‘Bonum Universale de 
Apibus’ (1. ii. c, xlviii. § 3, pp. 437, 438, Duac., 


of fare, and it is curious that the German hammel, 
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the shell by the sea shore. That the legend grew 
out of the statement in the false epistle above, is 
argued at length by Molanus, a professor at 
Louvain (‘De Picturis et Imaginibus Sacris,’ 
Lovan., 1570, fol. 125 vers.), who concludes his 
remarks :— “Sed utut haec referantur magis 
—" sunt rudi populo quam veritati innixa.” 
mas Cantipratensis fl. circ. 1255 (Cave.) 
Ep. MaRsHaLt. 


Gas.— The present year sees, amongst other 
centenaries, the centenary of gas-lighting. A 
hundred years ago William Murdoch “ illuminated 
his home with gas made in an iron kettle, and 
burnt at the end of an open iron tube”; and Prof. 
Lawes, lecturing before a technical audience on 
June 15, follows custom, and refers to Mr. Mar- 
doch as the inventor of gas-lighting. For practical 

rposes perhaps he was, but another inventor had 
om beforehand with him all thesame. This was 
Archibald, ninth Earl of Dundonald, an eccentric 
genius, bent just then upon the manufacture of 
coal tar on a large scale. To this end he had con- 
structed, on a property in Scotland, which he 
could still call his own, a sort of rude retort, in 
which some hundred tons of coal were treated for 
the production of the—to him—all - important 
residuum. The “‘ vapour” arising from this com- 
bustion was got rid of through an iron pipe. 
Accidentally this ‘‘ vapour” became ignited, and 
illuminated the whole country round about. The 
earl thought this was ‘‘ curious,” but, intent upon 
his tar, that was all he thought about the phe- 
nomenon. This inventor actually invented 
gas without knowing it. W. F. Water. 


“A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT you.’’—The 
following remarks are copied from the recent issue 
of a local newspaper :— 

“This phrase, though now confined to a symbolic and 
alcoholic interpretation, bas an accurately canine origin. 
In the Caucasus it is still commmon for any one who is 
bitten by a dog to lay a handful of hair, taken from the 
same animal's coat, upon the wound before cauterising 
and bandaging it. In some mystic way the hair is sup- 
posed to prevent untoward consequences.” 

The efficacy of this usage is referred to by Pliny 
(‘Nat. Hist.,’ xxix. c. v. sub. init. Holland’s 
translation has :— 

“ And there bee some againe, who burne the haires of 
the same mad doggs taile, and conveigh their ashes hand- 
somely in some tent of lint into the wound,”—Tome ii. 
p. 362, 1601. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Cutcxet.— The ‘Century,’ ‘Imperial,’ and 
‘Encyclopedic’ dictionaries agree in defining this 
word as ‘‘a fastening,” and they all give the 
following quotation from Ford, ‘‘The green 
shutters and chickets [of the Escurial] are offen- 
sive.” The ‘Century Dictionary ’ states, further, 


‘New Eng. Dict.,’ possibly agreeing with this 
statement, omits the word altogether. It may not, 
therefore, be known to the editors of these dic- 
tionaries that chicket is still in not uncommon use 
in different parts of North Devon, signifying a 
dormer window. As Ford was a Devonshire man, 
and an old print of the Escurial shows windows 
of this kind, I think this is certainly the meaning 
of the word in the above quotation. 

R. Pearse Cnore. 


Wittiam Kirrey. — As a slight addition to 
the account of this eminent Nonconformist that 
appears in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ may be 
noted that, besides holding the offices of 
Parliamentary Assessor of Taxes, Captain and 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the London Militia, Alder- 
man of London, and Baptist preacher, he was 
M.P. for Middlesex in the third Parliament of 
Cromwell, 1656-58. W. D. Pink. 


“ OUR ENEMIES WILL TELL US WITH PLEASURE.” 
—In Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters’ (to Faulkner, April 13, 
1754) he writes :— 

“T will not antici by conjectu 
but I will only aye the Bishop 
enemies will tell us with pleasure.’ ” 

I have looked in vain in dictionaries of quota- 
tions for this saying, but I have found it in the 
works of Fleetwood (Bishop of St. Asaph 1706- 
1714, Bishop of Ely 1714-1723). It occurs in a 
ang: to four sermons which he published in 

ay, 1712, and which (preface) was ordered to be 
burnt by a vote of the majority of the House of 
Commons. After referring to the height of mili- 
tary glory the British nation had attained abroad, 
he says 

“* We were as all the world imagined then just ente 
on the ways that promised to lead to cosh 8 “<j 
would have answered all the prayers of our religious 
Queen, the care and vigilance of a most able mini-try, 
the paymerts of a willing and obedient people, as W 
as the glorious toils and hazards of the soldi 


re 80 gloomy a scene, 
of Bt, Asaph, ‘our 


iery, when 
God for our sins permitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and by troubling sore the Camp, the City, and the 
Country (and oh that it had altogether spared the places 
sacred to his worship !) to spoil, for a time, the beautiful 
and pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead, I know 
not what—our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure.” 
—Ed., 1737, p. 559. 
Brapsnaw (Madras). 
T.C.D. Library. 


Sone or ‘Matsroven.’—In the discussion of 
the convivial pean, ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
your correspondents have made frequent reference 
to the ‘Chanson de Malbrough.’ Some of their 
observations in connexion therewith are, however, 
of so extraordinary a character as to make it 
difficult to believe that they were penned with the 
French song before the writers’ eyes. Mr. Tem- 
PANY says, for instance S. i, 93): “If read 
appreciatively ‘ Malbrouck’ expresses the wide- 


that it is “perhaps an error for clicket.” The 
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spread terror occasioned by the mere name of 
Blenheim’s hero, and the exultation of the French 
when they heard of his death”; and shortly after- 
wards he describes it as “a song written in savage 
ridicule of England.” Viewed “ appreciatively,” 
the moon may with equal possibility be taken for 
a green cheese. As to “‘ savage ridicule of Eng- 
land,” there is not the faintest trace of such a spirit 
in the song. ‘A children’s song!” was the com- 
ment (in English) of a Frenchwoman to whom I 
mentioned the chanson a few days ago, and who, 
after twenty years’ expatriation, still knew it by 
heart. 

Dr. Lewiys’s identification of ‘‘ Marlbrouck ” 
(ibid., p. 317) with a later Duke of Marlborough* 
is needless, to say the least. It is not worth con- 
testing; but when, in his latest note (ante, p. 16), 
he quotes the opening words of the French song as 
™ Malbroke s’en va & la guerre,” I cannot help 
asking him whence he got them. My French 
friend always sang the line “ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en 
guerre,” and “ va-t-en guerre,” not the cacophonous 
as well as rhythm-marring “ va a la guerre,” is the 
phrasing given in the ‘ Dictionnaire Universel.’ 

As I write I have before me the cyclopedia 
just mentioned, where is printed not only the 
melody, but the complete text of the ‘ Chanson 
de Malbrough.’ To give your readers an oppor- 
tunity of reading it ‘‘ appreciatively ” and search- 
ing out its “scathing satire,” I reproduce it, 
omitting refrains and writing each couplet of the 
original in one line :— 

Malb’rough s’en va-t-en guerre, Ne sait quand reviendra. 

i] reviendra z’A Paques, Ou la Trinité. 

La Trinité se passe, Malbrough ne revient pas. 

Madame 4 sa tour monte Si haut qu’ell’ peut monter; 

Elle apergoit son page Tout de noir babillé. 

“Beau page,xh! mon beau page, Quell’ nouvelle ap- 
portez!” 

“Aux nouvell’s que j’apporte Vos beaux yeux vont 
pleurer. 

Quittez vos habits roses Et vos satins brochés : 

Monsieur d’ Malbrough est mort, Est mort et enterré., 

J’ l’ai vu porter en terre Par quatre z’officiers : 

L’un portait sa cuirasse, L’autre son bouclier, 

L'un portait son grand sabre, L’autre ne portait rien. 

A l’entour de sa tombe Romarins Ion planta; 

Sur la plus baure branche Le rossignol chanta. 

On vit voler son ime A travers des lauriers. 

Chacun mit ventre a terre, Et puis se releva 

Pour chanter les victoires Que Malbrough remporta, 

La cérémonie faite Chacun s‘en fut coucher, 

Les uns avec leurs femmes Et les autres tout seuls, 

Ce n'est pas qu'il en manque, Car j’en connais beaucoup, 

Des blondes et des brunes Et des chataign’ aussi. 

J’ n’en dis pas davantage, Car en voila z'assez.”’ 

The writer of the article in the ‘ Dictionnaire’ 
justly pronounces this chanson to be a parody of a 
much older and more serious poem, as attested not 
only by its archaic constructions, but by its ad- 
mixture of pathos so strangely out of place in a 


* The second duke, not the third, as Dr. Lewins 


piece of buffoonery. A great deal of this chanson, 
he remarks, is a repetition of another burlesque 
piece, ‘ Le Convoi du duc de Guise,’ of date 1563; 
and he proves this conclusively by reproducing the 
poem of 1563 entire. The pathetic portions of 
* Malbrough,’ derived by the compiler from some 
other source, exhibit, according to Génin, all the 
marks of twelfth and thirteenth century versifi- 
cation. The evidence adduced to show that the 
original authorship, mixed as we have seen, be- 
longs to a time anterior to that of the first Duke 
of Marlborough, is overwhelming ; but the theory 
that ‘‘ Malbrough” was originally “ Mambron’” 
has little to support it. Whoever the dead warrior 
was, there is not the least personal reflection on 
him. F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E, 


Fotx-Lore coycerninc Criocks.—The follow- 
ing paragraph is from the Suuth Wales Daily News, 
Jan. 27 :— 

“A London correspondent writes :—A most curious 
coincidence with regard to the death of the late Duke of 
C arence came under my notice to day. It is as follows: 
There is, it seems, a superstition that when ‘ Big Ben,’ 
the clock at Westminster, strikes irregularly at midnight 
evil will befall the Royal House within three months. 
At 12 o'clock on the night of November 14, the members 
of a political club within a stone’s throw of the Houses of 
Parliament were astonished to hear the quarter chimes 
sounding simultaneously with the hour strokes, and to 
note that Big Ben struck thirteen times. The event 
was commented on, and, the day being a critical one in 
the illness of Prince George, bis name was, bappily in- 
correctly, associated with the evil omen. ‘T'wo months 
after, to the very day, his elder brother died.” 

I have often heard it said in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, that, if a clock strike thirteen times 
instead of twelve, some member of the household 
will shortly die, or the death of some relative will 
be heard of. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Anson’s ‘Vorace’: Rev. Ricnarp Watter. 
(See 1" S. xii. 62; 5 S. iii, 489; iv. 78, 100, 396; 
7™ S. vi. 92, 235, 351, 432; vii. 112, 236; viii. 
14, 517.) The annexed transcript of a letter upon 
the subject of the authorship of Anson’s ‘ Voyage,’ 
addressed to Mr. John Walter, bookseller at 
Charing Cross, London, by the widow of the pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Voyage,’ may fitly find inclusion in 
the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ as of material value and 
importance towards the settlement of a question 
long involved in obscurity through the absence of 
sufficient and conclusive testimony. The note 
runs :— 

Sir,—I am informed that the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ 
ed. Kippis, 1778, vol. i. p. 216] insinuates that Mr. 
obins, and not Mr. Walter, was the writer of Lord 
Anson’s Voyage round the world. I shall therefore 
take it as a favour, if you will put me in the way of 
correcting +o great a mistake. During the time of Mr. 
Walter's writing that voyage, he visited me almost daily 
previous to our marriage, and I have frequently heard 


inadvertently writes («ne, p. 16). 
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some hours to prepare for his constant attendance upon 
Lord Anson at six every morning for his approbation, 
as his Lordship overlooked every sheet that was written. 
At some of those meetings Mr. Robins assisted, as he was 
consulted in the disposition of the drawings ; and I also 
know that Mr. Robins left England (for he was sent to 
Bergen-op-zoom) some months before the publication of 
that book; and I have frequently seen Mr. Walter 
correct the proof sheets for the printer. You may 
perhaps wonder that Mr, Walter never took any steps to 
contradict the assertion; but that wonder will cease, 
when I tell you that for four years before his death 
(which was in 1785) be laboured under very severe and 

inful illnesses, and therefore never heard any thing 
bat newspaper squibs, which he looked upon with con- 
tempt. But as it now appears to be published in a work 
that will be handed down to posterity—that Mr. Walter 
was not the real author; I think it a duty incumbent upon 
me to endeavour to clear his memory from any inputation 
ofduplicity. Nor can it be supposed that any man would 
write a book for another to ehare the greatest part of 
the advantages. These and many other reasons make 
me apply to you, as I should suppose that, as a relation 
to the deceased, you would be anxious for his fame, as 
well as, Sir, Your most humble servan 


Jane WALTER, 
June 16th, 1789. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


FirmaMens are thus mentioned in connexion 
with Steinkirks and Falbalas in ‘Marmoisan ou 
YInnocente Tromperie’ of Mlle. Lheritier de 
Villaudon, included in her ‘ Bigarrures ingénieuses,’ 
Paris, suivant la copie, 1696, pet. in 12:— 

“ Non-seulement elle d it aveuglémert dans toutes 
sortes de modes, quelque bizares qu’elles fussent, mais 
elle en faisoit naistre elle-méme ; et ma chronique porte, 
que ce fut cette fille sensée, qui eut la solide gloire 
d’inventer tous les Stinquerques, les Firmamens et les 
Falbalas de son Siecle [sic }.” 

I suppose them to be the species of jewel known 
in England in the last century as firmaments. The 
word is not in Littré, nor does the ‘ Century Dic- 
tionary’ give any quotation for it in English. 
Urpan, 


Daniet Hipwet. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Covusiny.—The ‘Century Dictionary’ takes over 
from Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial’ the following citation, 
attributed vaguely to “ Crabbe” :— 

As for this paper, with these cousiny names, 
I—'tis my will—commit it to the flames. 
Cassell’s ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ cites it as 
“these cousinly names.” I shall be obliged to any 
one who can give me a reference to the passage 
= it correctly. J. A. H. Murray. 


or Naitpoury. — Apparently 
nothing is actually known as to the etymology 


of this name, given in Kent to intermittent 
springs “such as in this County they call an Eyle- 
bourn (or vulgarly a nailbourn), which is a Spring 
that rises all of a sudden out of the Ground, runs 
a while like a Torrent and then disappears” (Harris, 
* Hist. Kent,’ 1719, 174). Of the two forms, the 
evidence appears to favour eylebourn rather than 
nailbourn as the original; and the only native root 
seems to be etl, ayle, ail, trouble, affection, illness, 
ailment. Can eylebourne be a bourne or rivulet 
subject to seizure of illness or affection ? 
J. A. H, Murray. 


Cuarr.”—Can any one explain what 
* Pirie’s chair” refers to in these verses ?— 
You ’re straight and tall, handsome withal, 
But your pride owergoes your wit; 
But if ye do not your ways refrain 
In Pirie’s chair ye 'll sit, 
In Pirie’s chair you ’ll sit, I say, 
The lowest seat o’ hell ; 
If ye do not amend your ways, 
It’s there that ye must dwell. 
These lines are from ‘The Courteous Knight,’ in 
Child’s ‘English and Scottish Ballads’ (1859), 
vol. iii. p. 282. The editor quotes this ballad from 
Buchan’s ‘ Ballads of the North of Scotland.’ He 
has no foot-note, and he has “ Pirie’s chair” in 
the glossary simply with a query after it. 
D. L. Cameron. 
[This query was asked 6¢ S, viii. 517.) 


Martricutation aT CamBripGE UNIVERSITY. 
—I shall be greatly obliged to any one who will 
inform me what is the earliest age at which a 
student is known to have matriculated at Cam- 
bridge. Have not cases occurred in former times 
in which matriculation has been purely formal and 
honorary, taking place in early childhood, the 
fature student not entering the university until 
the age of twelve or fourteen? Were honorary 
scholarships ever granted to the sons of great men; 
and was it during the Elizabethan age necessary 
to take the B.A. degree before being admitted to 
the M.A. degree, even though the latter were an 
honorary one? Is not the term undergraduate 
a comparatively modern one; and were not all 
students in those days called indifferently scholars? 
If so, in what manner were scholars in the modern 
sense described? Did scholars and Masters of 
Arts take any oath on their admission ; and, if so, 
of what nature was it? The names of any books 
giving information on ancient rules and customs 
of the University of Cambridge would be gratefully 
received. W. Bory. 

[See 7" 8, ix, 388, 516.] 


Barsour’s ‘Bruce.’—Several Scottish authors— 
notably Nisbet, in his ‘ Heraldry ’"—state that Bar- 
bour makes mention of “the Rutherfurd of that 
Iik” fighting valiantly for the Bruce. I have tried 
to find the reference, but have failed. Perhaps 
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the edition to which I have had access may be 
defective. Can any one assist me in finding the 
peenage, or say if Nisbet is in error? % 4 

Lelso. 


Monmovuta’s Resettion.— Whence did Hotten 
get his list of those who were transported after the 
Monmouth rebellion? How is it that neither 
Macaulay nor Roberts appears to have known of 
such a list being in existence ? Sono. 


Osrvenc, Parnter.—I should be glad to know 
something of a painter named Cerveng, who prac- 
tised his art in London, as I believe, about the 
year 1770. He painted an equestrian portrait of 
a relative of mine about that date. The treat- 
ment of the subject is somewhat conventional, but 
pot without merit as conveying the ideas of life 
and action. If you or your readers can give me 
any account of the said artist I shall be greatly 
obliged. DicamMa. 


Carvine at St. Stepaen’s, Coreman Steeet. 
—QOan any one kindly give me a clue to the his- 
tory of the interesting alto-relievo of the Resurrec- 
tion which is over the gateway of St. Stephen’s, 
Joleman Street? The reference in Stow is very 
meagre. J. D. 


Quaxern Powetts or Somerset. —In the 
seventeenth century there were a number of 
2 named Powell in the Hundred of North 

rry, all presumably akin, and many of whom 
had suffered for the cause (see Besse, &.). Can 
any one tell me from what ancient Welsh stock 
they oy el If I mistake not, the old Welsh 
lines have been pretty well traced out; so I fancy 
at least a good guess might be made as to the 
origin of these Powells. Asa clue I will mention 
that the descendants of some of them bore Per 
fess argent and or, a lion rampant gules ; crest, an 
étoile of eight points above a cloud proper. The 
Powells of Park, co. Salop, bore a similar coat; so 
it is evident that the former claimed the same 
origin as the latter; but what was that origin ? 
—lIvan Vichan, of Abertanab, in said county, I 
have heard ; but how and to what Welsh stock 
was he joined !—that descended from Einion Efell, 
Lord of Cynilaeth, in Denbighland ? G &. 


Droz’s Picrore or Georcz Hersert at 
Bemerton.—Can any one kindly tell me where now 
is the picture, by Dyce, of George Herbert walking 
in the en of his parsonage at Bemerton, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy about forty- 
five years ago; also whether it has been engraved ? 

C. W. 

Salisbury. 


Queen Marnie Caristine, Wivow or Ferpt- 
VII. or Spatx.—Marie Christine of the 
two Sicilies, Queen Regent of Spain, widow of 


Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, and mother of 
Queen Isabella II., remarried December 28, 1833, 
in secret, and October 13, 1844, in public, Jean 
Fernando Muiioz, Duke of Rianzares, by whom she 
had several children, one of whom was Maria 
Amparo Muiioz, y Borbon, Countess of Vista 
Alegre, born at Madrid, November 17, 1834, 
married at the Malmaison, March 1, 1855, to 
Ladislas, Prince Czartoryski. She died at the 
Hotel Lambert, Paris, August 19, 1854. Another 
daughter, Maria Milagros, &c., Muiioz y Borbon, 
Marchesa di Castillejo, born at the Pardo Palace, 
November 8, 1835, married at the Malmaison, 
January 23, 1856, Filippo Massimiliano, &c., 
Prince del Drago. ere was yet another 
daughter, marri to the Marchese Campo 

lo. Can any one give me her names and 
the dates of her birth and marriage, as well as 
those of the present Duke of Rianzares, who was, 
I think, Queen Christine’s only son? Had she 
any other Muiioz children ? 

G. F.S.A. 


Soornern Reciment or Fenciste Msy.— 
The Scots Magazine, 1778, p. 630, contains a list 
of the officers of this regiment, which had appa- 
rently just been raised in that year. What is the 
history of this regiment ; was it ever numbered ; 
and is it now represented 


Names or Betts.—At the baptism of bells was 
it customary to bestow names? I know more 
than one bell called Tom, and one, of course, 
called Ben. One other Tom is in Lincoln, and 
another in Oxford. The practice of blessing bells 
incurs the condemnation of his satanic majesty, 
who, in his famous conference with Luther, says :— 

Ponam similitudinem : Si quis Baptismo uteretur, 
ubi non esset persona baptizanda; ut suffraganeus 
aliquis (quemadmodum ridiculus mos apud Papistas fuit) 
baptizaret campanam aut tintinnabulum, quod non 
potest esse persona baptizanda, vel baptizabilis. Quzso 
te, dicas essetne hic verus baptismus?"’ U 

RBAYN, 


Lovet Famity.—The baron of Castle Carry, in 
Somerset, in 1138 was Ralph Lovel, said to be the 
son of William Gouel de Percheval, surnamed 
Lupellus, son of Ascelinus Goel de Percheval, who 
fought at Hastings. Ascelinus held largely from 
the Bishop of Coutances. There appear to have 
been two families of the name of Joel, one de- 
scended from the Hoels, Joels, or Judbiiels, of the 
line of the ancient Kings of Brittany, the other 
from Joel, a Scandinavian viking. From which 
did the Lovels descend? Did the De Percies of 
Normandy and the Northumberland branch de- 
scend from Joel, the Northern 


Hannan Snett: 
any of your readers tell me whether this woman, 
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whose story has just been repeated in the Daily 
Telegraph, published any account of her adventures; 
and, if so, under what title, and who was the pub- 
lisher? Her biographers whom I have read pro- 
fess to cite her narrative, but differ in details and 
give no reference. I should also wish to hear what 
became of some of the best-known heroines of the 
Hungarian war, viz, Madame Maderspach, 
Countess Tekeli, and Miss Heubner; also the 
girls Ernesta Galli and Maria Conti, who were 
punished about the same time for similar reasons 
at Milan. M. 
Dublin. 


Mitton’s ‘ L’ ALLEGRO,’— 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before,— 

Oft listening bow the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill, 

“Ts it not lamentable,” says Copleston, in the 
review of ‘ L’Allegro,’ which ends his witty ‘Advice 
to a Young Reviewer’ (1807), “‘ that, after all, 
whether it is the cock or the t that listens, 
should be left entirely to the er’s conjecture”? 
Not in the spirit of that shocked critic, may I 
inquire, when did bunting begin in Milton’s days? 
The ‘slumbering morn” and cockcrow indicate 
early hours indeed. A reminiscence of early-morn- 
ing hunting occurs in ‘ Dorothy,’ the comic opera 
which had so successful a run recently, where the 
hero has scarcely finished assuring his absent love 
“Thou art queen of my heart to-night,” in the 
sequestered solitude of the hall whence apparently 
all the bed-rooms radiate, when the is filled 
not by sleepless and indignant guests, but by an 
incursion of huntsmen, whose chorus must leave 
little of the ‘‘ slumbering morn” to anybody. Did 
hunting in the ‘‘ good old days” begin before day- 
break, as ‘ L’ Allegro’ leads one to infer? 

Brack. 


Smytae or any Wiltshire 
antiquary give the parentage of John Smythe, of 
Gackion who died in 1538 ; or supply the names 
of any brothers or uncles? He was patriarch of 
the race ennobled as Viscounts Strangford, extinct. 

A, Hatt. 


Anye Botern.—Can any of your readers tell 
me how the story of Anne Boleyn having six 
fingers instead of five originated ; and if there is 
any truth in it? Ayrton. 


Picture. or tHe Hoty Tarisity.—Can any 
one give 4 of representations of the God- 
head such as is here described? God the Father 
and God the Son are seated on a throne, the latter 
on the dexter side. They are robed alike in blue 
lined with green. The First Person has a cloth of 


gold tunic ; the Second Person none ; His wounds 


displayed. He holds a cross. But what seems 
remarkable is that the faces are exactly alike, and 
would be (if of mortals) considered to represent 
not more than thirty-five years of age. The group 
is completed in the usual way by a dove. 
H. J. Movs. 
Dorchester. 


Satissury Buriat Entry.—In the register of 
burials in the parish of St. Edmund, Salisbury, for 
the year 1633 there is the following entry: 
“Chariton Syllaberis Archbishop of Dirrachium 
July 1°.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give any 
information as to the archbishop, or explain how 
it happened that he was buried at Salisbury? 

A. R. Mapex. 


Lives From Donne. — The following lines 
(quoted from memory) are Donne’s. A reference 
to the place and a correct reading will oblige :— 

As, perchance, carvers do not faces make, 
But that away which hid them there do take, 
Even so let crosses to my spirit be, 

And take away that which hid Christ in me. 


0. C. B. 


Dicxens’s ‘ Curistuas Carot.’—Mr. Upat, 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. i. 427, calls this the “ most 
lovable of all books.” Very well said! I quite 
agree with Mr. Upat, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 
one would imagine that it must add to the author's 
happiness, even in Paradise, to see the gladness 
and comfort which this beautiful little work brings 
to the hearts of its readers. I believe Lord Jeffrey 
said that he felt as if Dickens had done him a 
a kindness in writing the ‘ Christmas Carol.’ 

ill some one please tell me where Jeffrey says 
this, and what are his exact words? 

JonaTHaN 


AvuTsors oF Quotations WAnTED.— 

Whence come the following lines, sung by Jonas 
Chuzzlewit (‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xlvii.) on the 
memorable journey to Salisbury in company with Tigg 
Montague !— 

It may lighten and storm, 
Till it hunt the red worm 
From the grass where the gibbet is driven, 
But it can’t hurt the dead, 
And it won't save the head 
That is doom’d to be rifled and riven. 
Joun Proxrorp, M.A. 

Death’s heads, and such momentoes, 

Her grandmother and worm-eaten aunts left to her, 

To tell her what her beauty must arrive at. 


In chap. viii. of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland’ ar 
the following lines :— 
The dismal news I tell, 
How our friends are all embarking 
For the fiery port of hell. 
James Hooper. 
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Beplics, 


THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE, 
(8™ §. i. 147, 257, 323, 359, 424.) 

I am much obliged to your correspondent A. for 
calling my attention to the erroneous designation 
of the sovereign of Anhalt in my communication 
(8 S. i. 359). In my rough notes he is described 
as “ Duke,” correctly enough; but by some over- 
sight the title of “ Prince” was afterwards written 
instead. I regret very much that this should have 
been the case. 

It is not altogether an easy task to give a correct 
list of European sovereignties which since 1800 
have been merged in other states. The following, 
however, will, I think, be found a tolerably accurate 
enumeration of those which existed in that year, 
and which exist now (1892) no longer. I give the 
name, title, date of extinction, and country in 
which it was merged. 


Naples, King, 1860, Italy. 

Hanover, Elector, 1866, Prussia. 

Hesse, Elector, 1866, Prussia. 

Tuscany, Grand Duke, 1860, Italy. 

Anhalt Bernbourg, Duke, 1863, Anhalt, 

Anhalt Coethen, Duke, 1847, Anhalt. 

Arenberg, Duke, 1810, Prussia, 

Brisgau, Duke, 1805, Baden, 

Brunewick,* Duke. 

Modena, Duke, 1860, Italy. 

Parma, Duke, 1860, Italy. 

Saxe Coburg Altenbourg, Duke, 1825, Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha. 

Hesse Homburg, Landgrave, 1866, Prussia. 

Auersperg, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Belgiojoso, Sovereign Prince, 1802, Italy. 

Dietrichstein, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Fulda, Sovereign Prince, 1807, Prussia. 

Furstenberg, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Hohenlohe Bartenstein, Sovereign Prince, 1806, 
Austria. 

Hohenlohe Kirchberg, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Hohenlohe Langenberg, Sovereign Prince, 1806, 
Austria. 

1805, 


Hohenlohe 
Austria. 

Hohenlohe Oebringen, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Hohenlobe Waldenburg Schillingfurst, Sovereign 
Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Hohenzollern Hechlingen, Sovereign Prince, 1849, 
Prussia, 

Sigmaringen, Sovereign Prince, 1849, 

russia. 
Isembourg, Sovereign Prince, 1815, Hesse, 
Leyen, Sovereign Prince, 1815, Baden. 
igne, Sovereign Prince, 1804, Belgium, 

Lobkowitz, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Moldavia, Sovereign Prince, 1864, Roumania, 

Nassau Usingen, ¢ Sovereign Prince, 1816, Luxembourg. 


Neuenstein, Sovereign Prince, 


* The late duke died Oct. 18, 1884, since which time 
a regent has been appointed to conduct the affairs of 
the duchy. H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland (ex-Crown 
Prince of Hanover) is the heir male of the late duke. 

t+ The Prince of Nassau Usingen took the title of 
Duke in 1806, and died March 24, 1816, when he was 


Nassau Weilbourg,* Sovereign Prince, 1816, Luxem- 
bourg. 

Nassau Dietz, Sovereign Prince, 1807, Holland. 

Piombino, Sovereign Prince, 1814, Italy. 

Reuss Eberadorf, Sovereign Prince, 1848, Reuss Schleiz. 

Reuss Lobenstein, Sovereign Prince, 1824, Reuss 
Schleiz. 

Salm Kyrbourg, Sovereign Prince, 1815, Prussia. 

Salm Salm, Sovereign Prince, 1815, Prussia, 

Schwarzenberg, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Austria. 

Tour and Taxis, Sovereign Prince, 1806, Bavaria. 

Wallachia, Sovereign Prince, 1864, Roumania. 

Reuss Gera, Reigning Count, 1802, Reuss Schleiz. 


Thus it will be seen that in Germany alone, at 
the beginning of the century, thirty-one sovereign 
states existed under the empire of the Czsars 
(which was itself so soon to disappear), all of 
which have since been swept away or been merged 
in other states. In Italy there were eight inde- 
pendent princes, two only of whom now remain, 
viz., the King of Sardinia (in the person of King 
Humbert) and the Sovereign Pontiff, who has 
been shorn of his temporal dominions. 

In 1800 France was a republic, as she is now. 
Louis XVIII. was its nominal king, and kings 
and emperors have reigned in Paris during the 
greater part of the century. Two German king- 
doms (Westphalia and Hanover), two ‘“terman 
grand duchies (Frankfort and Wurzburg), two 
Italian duchies (Lucca and Guastalla), one sove- 
reign prince (Neuchdtel), and one electorate (Salz- 
burg) have arisen and disappeared since 1800, 
which did not exist then; and the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, which endeavoured to 
assert their independence in 1849, have been 
severed from the Danish territory and added to 
that of Prussia. 

The thirty-nine reigning houses of Europe 
(exclusive of Turkey) at the present day I have 
referred to in my former communication. 

H. Mvurray Lang, Chester Herald. 


SHaKsPEARE AnD Newtown (8 ii. 27).— 
The suggestion that Newton was long anticipated 
in the law of gravitation is from time to time 
revived in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I have already had 
occasion to point out its fallacy myself (6 S. xi. 
95). That bodies are drawn towards the centre of 
the earth must have been first noticed not by 
Shakspeare or Cicero, but by the first man soon 
after he first opened hiseyes. That they are drawn 
by a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, and that this is the same force as that 
which retains the moon in her revolution round the 
earth, and strictly similar in mode of action 
(modified only in intensity in the direct proportion 
of the mass of the attracting body) to that which 


succeeded by his kinsman the Prince of Nassau Weil- 
bose, who assumed the title of Duke of Nassau. 

* The Duke of Naseau, upon the death of the King 
of Holland in 1890, became Grand Duke of Luxembourg. 
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regulates the motions of the earth and other planets 

round the sun, was proved by Newton, and will 

justly, for all time, be called!the Newtonian law of 

gravitation. W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


That “‘the centre of the earth draws all things 
to it” was known long before the time of Shak- 
speare, one example may suffice to show. In 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ xxxiv. 110, we read :— 

tu passasti il punto 
Al qual si traggon d’ogni parte i pesi : 
thou didst pass the point 
To which things heavy draw from every side. 
Or, as Rossetti has it :— 
Whereunto weights from every part are drawn. 

But the grand law by which these and other 
cosmic phenomena are controlled was not known 
until it was established by Newton, whose laborious 
inquiry may well be cited as a model capable of 
realizing Buffon’s remark: “La Génie n’est souvent 
qu’ane grande patience.” 
C. Tomurysoy, F.R.S. 
Highgate, N, 


W. J. F. makes a very common mistake. 
Gravity as a purely terrestrial phenomenon was 
well understood before Newton’s time. What he 
did was to show that the moon in its orbit is falling 
away from a straight line (ander the influence of 
the earth’s attraction) according to the same law 
that governs the falling of an apple. Thus he did 
not discover gravitation, or even give it its name, 
much less explain it—we are waiting for another 
Newton to do that—but showed that it is a uni- 
versal law of nature. J. C. Ovipnanr. 


That the earth’s centre “ draws all things to it,” 
must have been well admitted as soon as its globu- 
larity was admitted, centuries before the time of 
Shakspeare. Dante, who reduced the earth to a 
melon, rather than a globe, represents Satan at the 
centre, pulling each way alike, and finds himself 
inverted on getting past the exact centre. This 
property of the earth, however notorious, might be 
known for centuries without any hint at universal 
gravitation. E. L. G. 


_ Vitra: Sins (7" 8. i, 493; ii. 53)—I am much 
indebted to Mr. Hipwett for his reply on this 
subject, and should be further assisted if he or 
some other obliging correspondent could say whether 
the Rev. Joseph Sims, who was Rector of St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster, from 1742 to 1776, 
also held the living of Folkestone in 1773. Any 
additional information concerning the Rev. John 
Villa, Rector of St. John the Evangelist 1730-1736, 
will be very acceptable. J. E. Sirs. 
The Town Hal!, Westminster, S.W. 


Samrcer (8" §, ii. 46)—Mr, Usperuitt asks, 
When was a sampler known to be without them ?” 


viz., the alphabet from A to Z. I have before me 
as I write a sampler worked by my grandmother's 
great-grandmother, in the year 1718, that is with- 
out them, but is very full of other quaint matter. 
To wit, she subscribes it at the bottom, “This 
work in hand my friends may have, when i am 
dead an@ laid in grave. Mary Beuan [Bevan] 
ageed 10 years, 1718”; and this little child, born 
in Queen Anne’s day, seems to have experienced 
no “hard lines,” like Sarah Smith, but rather to 
have liked her work. Nor is there any ‘‘ grim 
feature” in that work. It is, of course, strongly 
religious in its nature. There are Moses and 
Aaron on either side (most beautifully worked, 
and with their colours of red and blue as fresh as 
though done to-day), the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer in the middle, and a quaint old 
hymn, the original of which I have never been 
able to find in print. And as those colours are, 
as I say, not faded, I am led to hope that the 
tears of my little ancestress, now so long “ laid in 
grave,” never fell upon them, as Mr. UNDERHILL 
seems to think Sarah Smith’s tears may have fallen 
on her handiwork, and that she, at least, ‘‘ found 
pleasure unalloyed” in her childish, though most 


excellently performed, task. 
Jno. 


Nares Famity §. ii. 29).—Sir George 
Nares married, on September 23, 1751, Mary, the 
third daughter of Sir John Strange, Master of the 
Rolls. Their eldest son, John Nares, who became 
a Bow Street magistrate, and a bencher of the 
Inner Temple, died on December 16, 1816. 
George Strange Nares, the second son, was a 
captain in the 70th Foot, and died in the West 
Indies in 1794. The third son, the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D.D., became Professor of Modern History 
at the University of Oxford, Rector of Biddenden, 
Kent, and Vicar of St. Peter’s in the East, Oxford. 
He married, first, on April 16, 1797, Lady Char- 
lotte Churchill, third daughter of George, third Duke 
of Marlborough, and, secondly, Cordelia, second 
daughter of Thomas Adams, of Osbornes, near 
Cranbrook, Kent. He died on August 20, 1841. 
I believe Sir George left several other children, 
but of them I have no information, Edward 
Robert Nares, the eldest sop of Edward Nares, 
was Rector of Wittersham and Vicar of Brenzett, 
Kent, and died May 17, 1865. His youngest 
brother, George Walter Adams Nares, became a 
lieutenant in the 53rd Bengal Native Infantry, 
and died on August 24, 1841. According to 
‘Men and Women of the Time,’ Sir George Strong 
Nares, K.C.B., the well-known Arctic explorer, is 
a great-grandson of the former Justice of the 
Common Pleas. G. F. R. B. 

Sir George Nares, Knt., appointed a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas in January, 1771, 
and created D.C.L. at Oxford on July 7, 1773, 
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was the younger son of George Nares, of Albury, 
Oxford, gent., steward to the Earl of Abingdon. 
His eldest brother, James Nares, Mus.Doc.Cantab. 
(1757), the eminent musician and composer, was 
born at Hanwell, co. Middlesex, in 1715, and offi- 
ciated as organist of York Minster from 1734 to 
1756, when he became organist of the Chapel Royal 
St. James’s. He married, in York Minster by 
licence, on September 29, 1748, Jane Pease, of the 
city of York, and died in Great James Street, West- 
minster, on February 10, 1783. His remains were 
interred, Feb. 14, in the Church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. His son, Robert Nares, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., author of ‘A Glossary; or, Collection of 
Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Customs, 
Proverbs, &c., which have been thought to require 
Illustration, in the Works of English Authors, 

rticularly Shakespeare, and his Contemporaries,’ 

nd., 1822, 4to., was born at York, June 9, 1753, 
aud matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
May 30, 1771, graduating B.A. in 1775, and pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1778. He became Canon of 
Lichfield in 1798, and Archdeacon of Stafford in 
1801, and served as Librarian of the MS. Depart- 
ment in the British Museum until 1807. He 
married, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on May 14, 
1800, as his third wife, Elizabeth (born Jan. 1), 
1770, baptized in Westminster Abbey Feb. 8 
following), daughter of Samuel and Anna Smith, 
and died in London on March 23, 1829 (Gent. 
Mag., 1829, vol. xcix. pt i. p. 370). He was 
buried at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 

George Strange, son of the above-named Sir 
George Nares, matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, June 5, 1776, then aged seventeen, 
became captain in the 70th Regiment of Foot, and 
died in the West Indies in 1794. His youngest 
brother, Edward Nares, matriculated from Christ 
Church, March 22, 1779, then aged sixteen, 
graduated B.A. in 1783, was Fellow of Merton 
College from 1788 to 1790, and ed M.A. 
in 1789, B. and D.D. in 1814. He was Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford from 1813 
until his death on August 20, 1841. His eldest 
sop, Edward Robert Nares, matriculated from 
Merton College, Oxford, November 2, 1821, then 

seventeen, and graduated B.A. in 1826. Mr. 

ares, who married at Lydd, co. Kent, on June 7, 
1830, Cecilia, third daughter of David Denne, Esq., 
was instituted to the rectory and vicarage of New- 
church, New Romney, Kent, on March 4, 1834, 
and became Rector of Brenzett, Kent, in 1847. 
He died on May 17, 1865, being then Rector of 
Wittersham, Kent, and rural dean (cf. the York- 
shire Archeological and Topographical Journal, 
1875, iii. 119; Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
1715-1886, iii. 1006-7). Danizt Hrewett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

Sir George Nares was appointed a Judge of the 
Common Pleas, January 26,1771. Hisson Rev. Ed- 


ward Nares, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory and Languages at Oxford, married, April 16, 
1797, Lady Elizabeth Spencer-Churchill, daughter 
of George, fourth Duke of Marlborough, and had 
a daughter Elizabeth Martha, who married first, 
July 13, 1824, her cousin Lord George Henry 
Spencer-Churchill, secondly, August 18, 1834, 
illiam Whateley, Q.C., and died February 14, 
1868. His fourth daughter, Sophia, married, circa 
1790, Admiral Darcy Preston, R.N., who died 1847. 
Maria, only daughter of Capt. Wm. Henry Nares, 
R.N., married March 27, 1856, as first wife of 
John Gordon-Cuming-Skene of Pitburg, and died 
June 23, 1857. Rev. Edward R. Nares, Rector of 
Wittersham, Kent, married, circa 1810- 20, Cecilia, 
third daughter of David Denne of Lydd. William 
Henry Nares, Capt. R.N., married, October 24, 
1844, Susan, daughter of Alexander Innes of Pit- 
medden, and widow of John Ramsay of Barra. 
He died March 7, 1867. Siema. 


Pansanprum §, i, 274, 318; ii. 33).—Mnr. 
Hatv’s note is an instance of the modern craze for 
over-derivation—I know not what else to call it. 
Why must this word have had a prototype in the 
comedian’s head any more than the Joblillies and 
the rest of them? 

Beware the Jabberwock, my son, 
The teeth that bite, the claws that scratch ; 
Beware the Jabberwock, and shun 
The frumious Baudersnatch. 
Lewis Carroll invented these words; so did Foote 
the other; there is no wa in question. 
. F. 8. 


Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Mackintosues (8 §, i. 127, 215; ii. 58),—At 
the second reference Canon VENABLEs says that the 
word “ mackintoshes,” as now used, must have been 
familiar to Dickens when he wrote ‘ Pickwick.’ I 
believe the word does not occur in that immortal 
work, but the “‘ thing ” is referred to in chap. xxxv. 
> - description of Mr. Pickwick’s journey to 

th 

“ There was one young gentleman in an India-rubber 
cloak, who smoked cigars all day; and there was another 
young gentleman in a parody upon a great coat, who 
lighted a good many, and feeling obviously unsettled 
after the second whiff, threw them away when he 
thought nobody was looking at him.” 


F. C. Braxseck Terry. 


‘Tae Mippte Kixepom’ anp Generar Gor- 
pox i. 512.)—China has a real{claim to 
this title, though quite unknown to its people a 
century ago. The parallel of 30° halves each 
hemisphere, leaving half the earth cooler and half 
warmer than itself. It also halves China, but no 
other country, approximately. Again, China’s 
chief river crosses this parallel six times, and 


takes feeders equally from both sides. No other 
river that crosses it, in either hemisphere, does 
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this, The Ganges and the Nile take feeders only 
or nearly so, from the warm side ; the Euphrates, 
Indus, Mississippi, and Rio del Norte from only the 
cooler. So with the African Draha; the South 
African Orange River from the warmer side; the 
Australian Darling crosses, but takes very little 
from the warmer side. The South American 
Parana takes nearly all from the warmer side. 
None but the Yang-tze is fed apparently alike 
from the cooler and warmer hemispheres. 
E, L, Garperr. 


Geverat Wrwyarp (8 i. 434).—I think 
the question refers to William Wynyard, made 
lieutenant-general on June 4, 1814. General 
William Wynyard married, circa 1770-80, Jane, 
third daughter of John Gladwin, who was born 
1731. (See Goodwin of Hinchley Wood in Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry.’) Sarah Emily, daughter of 
General William Wynyard, married, April 20, 
1797, Rev. William Bingham, second son of 
Richard Bingham of Melcombe. There was another 
General William Wynyard, who may have been 
father of him who died in 1819, and of whose 
pedigree I have the following note :— 

John Wynyard married, first, 1649, Alice, 
daughter of Mathew Huntley of Boxwell; she 
died 1650; secondly, 1655, Margaret Kettlebee, 
who died 1674; thirdly, a wife whose name was 
Ann, and had by her a son, 

General John Wynyard, who married Mary Max- 
well, and died 1752, aged sixty-nine, having had 
issue: (1) William Wynyard, made lieutenant- 
oe ptember 26, 1787, died 1789; (2) 

ary, married, August 8, 1756, John, second 
Earl Delawarr ; (3) Amelia Elizabeth (posthumous), 
died 1816. 

To the best of my recollection this note is taken 
from Misc. Gen. et Heraldica, N.S., ii. 270. The 
Genealogist’s Guide contains another reference to 
Berry’s ‘Hampshire Genealogies,’ 205, which I 
have not seen. Stema. 

Sar §. i. 515).—As soon as ar 
egg is laid it begins to establish relations with the 
outer air, Respiration sets in, even in the un 
incubated state. It absorbs oxygen, exhales car- 
bonic acid as well as aqueous vapour, and thus 
loses considerably in weight. But if the newly- 
laid egg be smeared with butter, olive oil, or a 
solution of gum, or be packed in bran, dry saw- 
dust, lime, or salt, it is, as it were, reduced to a 
state of hybernation, in which respiration is 
reduced to a minimum. So far it is conceivable 
that the egg may be kept tolerably fresh for a 
number of weeks. But when it is stated that the 
salt in which eggs are ed goes on improving 
i preservative properties during two or three 
years, it is time to pull up, and say, “ Prove your 
facts before you begin to speculate on some pos- 
sibly occult powers of matter.” 


The properties of natural objects have been 
so well studied since the time of Bacon that we 
now have several complete sciences—that is, 
their induction is complete; no more laws remain 
to be discovered. New facts may, of course, arise, 
but they will take their place under known laws, 
To speculate on some mysterious “interaction of 
mineral upon organic substances, or vice versd,” is 
to fall hak apes alchemy. 

Common salt (chloride of sodium), as usually 
pre , contains small quantities of saline im- 
purities, among which is chloride of magnesium, 
a delequescent salt, which absorbs moisture in 
damp weather and exhales it in dry—in the latter 
case caking the sodium salt. Hence it is quite 
possible that the preservative character assigned 
to the salt may vary with the weather, and also 
with the nature of the impurities in the salt itself. 
But no opinion could be formed unless the salt 
were pure; and even then the experiment would 
be one of great difficulty and complication, extend- 
ing over three or four years, and liable to disturb- 
ing elements of various kinds. The also 
would be liable to variations that could not be 
taken into account. The yolk, for example, con- 
tains an oil that easily becomes rancid, and a 
slight rise in temperature might produce such an 
effect. C. TomLunsoy. 


Highgate, N. 


A Ber Hanp ii. 25).—Bet is com- 
monly used in Nottinghamshire, and doubtless 
in the neighbouring counties, as the past tense and 
past participle of the verb to beat, though the 
fact of its survival is not noted by Halliwell. It 
struck me as comical, when a very small boy, that 
though we were taught to say ‘“‘ beat” and 
“ beaten ” in school, we always said “‘ bet” in the 
playground. C. B. 

This has nothing whatever to do with “‘he bet 


me out of the field,” but simply means that, owing 
to cessation from work, the pitmen’s hands were 


‘tender, hence when they worked matter or pus 


was formed under the skin, or, as we say in the 
North, “‘ gathered” or festered, and the beating 
is the act of festering. R. B. 


Mr. C. Tomuinson refers to Sir Walter Scott’s 
use of bet as the past of beat. The late Dr. Guest, 
than whom we have no higher authority on the 
subject, used to hold up this use of bet as the 
shibboleth of the Northern speech. And no doubt 
it is one of the words which sons of the North, 
however educated, frequently retain to the last, 

rhaps in some cases advisedly, as a more correct 
orm. But our writers sometimes—as a dis- 
tinguished lady novelist does in one of her stories, 
the scene of which is laid in Camberland—make 
the mistake of supposing it used in the present, 


| which is never the case. A Cumbrian would say, 
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“TI bet him”; but he would never say, ‘‘1 hope 
to bet him.” Rozert Fercvsoy. 


“Lost Books” (8" §. ii. 49).—Peignot is not 
the only bibliographer who has treated the subject 
of the destruction of books. Two living writers, 
who have even assumed Peignot’s pseudonym, as 
Philomneste junior” and “ Philomneste mini- 
mus,” have followed in the same path. Their 
works are :— 

Livres perdus essai bibliographique sur les livres 
devenus introuvables par Philomneste junior (M. 
Gustave Brunet, of Bordeaux), Bruxelles, Gay & 
Doucé, 1882. 

Catalogue des Ouvrages, &c., poursuivis. supprimés ou 
condamnés depuis le 24 Octobre, 1814, jusqu'au 
31 Juillet, 1877, &c., par Fernand Drujon. Paris, E. 
Rouveyre, 1879. 

Eseai biblicgraphigque sur la Destruction volontaire des 
Livres ou Bibliolytie par Fernand Drujon, Paris, 
Quantin, 1889. 

H. S. 


For information on this subject turn to‘ N. & Q.,’ 
4" 8. viii. 83; x. 204; xii, 72, 93; also the 
Antiquary, vol. xiii. p. 179, where many works 
coming under this title are enumerated. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Lancasuire Prpicresrs (8" §, ii. 7).—A very 
considerable and valuable collection of Lancashire 
igrees, as well as other interesting and 
important matter relating to the county, is to be 
found among the MSS. in the Library of Chetham 
College, Manchester, compiled by the late Rev. 
Canon Raines, J. G. Piccope, and others. It is, I 
believe, the intention of the Council of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Record Society to print at an 
early date an index to these MS., a volume that 
will be a great boon to Lancashire genealogists. 


W. D. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


There is a volume of MS. pedigrees of Lanca- 
shire families in the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
M, Conuirre Owen. 


Apmirat WittiaM (8" ii. 30).—In 
the genealogy of the Bligh family given in the 
Western Antiquary for March, 1885 (vol. iv. 
p. 214), it is stated :— 

“ William Bligh was born 1754, and was the son of 

ie Bligh, of H.M. Customs, born 1721, who died 
Dec. 27, 1780, and whose tombstone is in St. Andrew's 
Church, Plymouth ; which tombstone states that Francis 
was the son of Richard Bligh, of Tintan, in St. Tudy. 
The wife of Francis Bligh was Jane (said to have been a 
daughter of...... Bond). Francis Bligh was her second 
husband, the name of her first is doubtful,” 


EverarD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
Suor (8 S. ii. 29).—Shot is called hail in the 
North of Ireland. Small shot, No. 6 and smaller, 


is called sparrow hail. Cartridges of buckshot are 

to be found in the cartridge-cases of the R. I. 

Constabulary. Swan shot is still larger, resem- 

pistol bullets. W. H. Parrerson. 
ast, 


Dickens’s ‘Lirrte Dorrit’ (8_ ii. 29).— 
A glance a few lines above the quotation will show 
that the “ English volunteers ” were not a Pope’s 
brass band, nor anything of that sort, but a 
pleasant way of describing those of his compatriots 
whom Signor Edgardo did not invite to haste to 
the wedding. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Lincotn’s Inn Gateway (8 S. i. 261, 367, 
407, 523).—Allow me to thank Mr. Partie Nor- 
MAN for his seasonable words on Lincoln’s Inn 
Gateway. If the buildings in Chancery Lane 
have to be pulled down it must be those on the 
east side of it, and that will not affect the gate. 
Even if the structure be left alone, it will outlast 
St. Paul’s. The architectural bulletin of its ill 
health is to be taken with a pinch of snuff. I 
wish the gate had only mud spatterings to fear 
and brick frailty. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E, 


Cran CuatTan AND THE Dottas or Datias 
Famity (8 S. i, 431; ii. 17, 57).—Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, in ‘Concerning some Scotch Surnames,’ 
gives Dollas or Dallas as derived from a Scotch 
place-name. J. R. M. 


At p. 520 of ‘ Historical Memoirs of Clan Chat- 
tan,’ by Alexander Mackintosh Shaw (London, 
1880), it is stated that 
“the good old family of Dallas, long settled at Cantra 
and Budzeat, were always friends of the Mackintos 
chiefs, and generally followed them in war. There is no 
record, however, of their ever becoming incorporated in 
the Clan Chattan, or of their following the chiefs other- 
wise than as allies,” 

A. M. 


Pacer (1* S, vi. 534).—At this reference a Mr. 
Artuor Pacer wanted “ the date of death, issue, 
and residence of James Paget, Sheriff of Hants 
in 1580” (it was in 1581). To this no answer 
appeared. If the said Artuur Pacer, if still 
alive, or any descendant will apply by letter to 
Mr. William Taylor, Grove Place, Nursling, near 
Southampton, he may hear much of the said James 
Paget. C. Barron. 

Rownbams, Southampton, 


Roraima (8 §, i. 474; ii. 53).—As the first 
Englishman who ascended Roraima, having accom- 
panied Mr. E. F. im Thurn in his ascent and having 
gained the summit simultaneously with him, I 
may mention that I estimated the height of the 
mountain, after repeated observations of the boil- 
ing-point thermometer, at 8,608 feet above the 
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sea level. Since our visit two Germans, named 
Cromer and Seiler, succeeded in getting to the 
top and spent a night there. They also noticed 
an animal, similar, they thought, to one known 
amongst theaboriginal inhabitants of British Guiana 
as the kibihee (Nasua fusca), which on seeing the 
travellers uttered a strange cry and hid itself 
amongst the rocks and stones. The summit, which 
measures some square miles, is unexplored, with 
the exception of a very small portion near the 
edge or approach by which access to the top is 
gained. It would, I think, be well worth exploring, 


but would entail much labour and expense. 
H. I. Perxiys, F.R.G.S. 


Srockrisn §. i. 511).—If “stock” means 
stiff or durus, may we not compare the nursery- 
rhyme, “ Stiff, stock, stone dead”? W. C. B. 


Contributors sometimes feel that their contribu- 
tions, from pressure, cannot have insertion. One 
therefore asks, Why this simple expansion of what 
Jobnson says ?—“ Stockfish, Stockevisch, Dutch, 
dried cod; so called from its hardness.” How- 
ever, in any case there might have been the state- 
ment that the characteristic of this form of pre- 


paration is that it is by simple exposure to the sun 
without salt. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Mr. 8. J. H. wr? has the following note in 
the ‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ sub voce ‘* Stok- 
fyche” :— 

“Dried Cod, &c, Moffet and Bennet, in_ their 
* Health’s Improvement,’ 1655, p. 262, give the following 
account of it. ‘ Stock-fish whilst it is unbeaten is called 
Buckhorn, because it is so tough ; when it is beaten upon 
the Stock, it is termed Stoct-jish. Rondelitius calleth the 
first Merlucium, and Stock-fish Molvam; it may be Salpa 
Plinii, for that is a great fish,and made tender by age 
and beating. Erasmus thinketh it to be called Stock-fish 
because it nourisheth no more than a dried Stock.’ ‘ As 
a Stockfishe wrinkled is my skinne,’ Barclay, ‘ Cytezen 
and Uplondyshman,’ p. ix. ‘A Stocke fish, a kind of 
fish that will not be sod till it be beaten, sa/pa,’ Baret. 
* Fungia, stokfyche,’ Wright’s vol. of ‘ Vocab.,’ p. 177. 
*Merlus a Melwell, or Kneeling, a kind of smale Cod, 
whereof Stockfish is made,’ Cotgrave. ‘ Focace, Stok- 
ffyech or purpeys,’ Medulla.” 

In Hollyband’s ‘ French Dictionary,’ 1593, we 
find “Je te frotteray & double carrillon,” “I will 
beate thee like a Stockefish.” Cotgrave has (s.v., 
“Carillon ”), “I will beat thee like a Stockfish, I 
will swinge thee while I may stand over thee.” 
See also ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ IIT. ii:— 

Peace! thou wilt be beaten like a Stockfish else, 


Can Mr. Neixson give any quotation to sup- 
port his idea that the word was used as an 
equivalent for blockhead? The above instances 
tend to show that, when used metaphorically, it 
denoted a passive object for castigation ; this is also 
the sense of ‘ Tempest,’ III. ii., nor is this meaning 
altogether obsolete. A few years ago a West 
Riding factory hand, in relating an encouater with 


a neighbour, remarked “ Ah knocked ’im daan and 
brak ’is leg like a stockfish.” E. 8. A. 


In this district one person will say to another, 
** Stand stock still,” which is very still. R. B. 
South Shields. 


Momso Jumso (8 §. i. 494). — Dickens’s 
account of Mumbo Jumbo is certainly not correct 
in the passage here alluded to. Carlyle, who, 
perhaps, did not know everything (“none of 
woman born” knows everything, indeed), at least 
knew what he was speaking of; and if a Mumbo 
Jumbo is not exactly an idol, it is no more, and 
still less, a “secret preserved among the men of 
certain African tribes.” Allow me to quote the 
opinion of a man who has some authority in this 
matter, for if he did not see Mumbo Jumbo him- 
self, at least he saw his very clothes ; and I have 
yet to learn that a “secret” may have any clothes 
at all, even in a figurative sense. The quotation 
is rather long, but it may be interesting to Mr. 
James Hooper and to not a few other readers of 
‘N. &Q’:— 

“On the 7th of December, 1795, I departed from 
Konjour, and slept at a village called Malla (or Mal- 
laing) ; and on the 8tb, about noon, I arrived at Kalor, 
a considerable town, near the entrance into which I 
observed, hanging upon a tree, a sort of masquerade 
habit, made of the bark of trees, which I was told, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo Jumbo. This is a strange 
bugbear, common to the Mandingo towns, and much 
employed by the pagan natives in keeping their women 
in subjection, for, as the Kaffirs are not restricted in the 
number of their wives, every one marries as many as he 
can conveniently maintain ; and as it frequently happens 
that the ladies do not agree among themselves, family 
quarrels sometimes rise to such a height, that the autho- 
rity of the husband can no longer preserve peace in his 
household. In such cases, the interposition of Mumbo 
Jumbo is called in, and is always decisive. This stra 
minister of justice (who is supposed to be either the 
husband himself or some person instructed by him), 
disguised in the dress that has been mentioned, and 
armed with the rod of public authority, announces 
coming by loud and dismal screams in the woods near 
the town. He begins the pantomime at the approach 
of night, and as soon as it is dark he enters the town, 
The ceremony commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, about which time Mumbo fixes 
on the offender. The unfortunate victim, being seized, 
is stripped, tied to a post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo’s rod, amidst the shouts and derision of the 
whole assembly. Daylight puts an end to the unseemly 
revel,”’—Mungo Park, ‘ Travels in the Interior of Africa,’ 


1799. 
DNARGEL, 


In Thomson’s ‘Mungo Park and the Niger,’ 
p. 56, the following account of Mumbo Jumbo is 
given :— 

“ Evidently in the huge feminine establishments of the 
Mandingo husband the ordinary human hand is unable to 
keep the women in due subjection and order. The un- 
fortunate husband with trouble in the house, and afraid 
to tackle the offender or offenders in the ordinary manner, 


has recourse to underhand ways, In every village a 
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masquerading dress is kept for the use of Mumbo Jumbo, 
& mysterious person, whose business it is to seek out and 
ish wayward wives. When a husband finds matters 
ming too hot for him in his household, he secretly 
bimeelf of this dress, and disappears into the 

woods. At nightfall frightful noises are heard near the 
town—the signal that Mumbo Jumbo is abroad. Terror 
falls upon every mutinous and erring member of the 
frail yet troublesome sex, for noone knows on whom the 
rod shall descend. None, however, dare to disobey the 
summons, for now they have to deal with the devil him- 
self, backed up by all the male powers of the village. 
For the men the occasion is a joyous one—though not so 
for the women. All hurry to the meeting-place to take 
part in the proceedings, and unite in the active assertion 
of marital authority, But the victim is not immediately 
pounced upon. The terrors and uncertainties of con- 
scious backsliders must be endured for hours, cloaked 
beneath a well-simulated air of innocence and careless 
gaiety. The time is spent in songs and dances, as if to 
celebrate the coming detection of the rebel and the 
triumph of order and the principle of masculine rule. 
About midnight the witch-like revelry ceases, and a frost 
of uneasy silence falls upon the female throng. Who is 
to be the victim? The next t the question is 
practically answered, as one of the number is seized, 
— > naked, tied to a post, and severely scourged, 
amid the applause of the crowd, loudest among whom 
are the ninety and nine other women, each of whom a 
moment before had thought herself a possible sufferer.” 


Ervest Lestie Sixes. 
18, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


Dickens was quite right. Mumbo Jumbo is 
not the name of a god, any more than mammon is, 
For a fall account of the custom, and its attendant 
abominations, see Mungo Park’s ‘ Travels,’ quoted 
in the ‘ Antiquities’ of the useful Brand. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Prrsonat Names S. ii. 29).—Irish per- 
sonal names in -an may be from various sources. 
Tn most instances they are diminutives, used as 

t names, Thus Cormacan is “little Cormac,” 
Fischan is the diminutive of Fiac, ‘‘the raven,” 
while Duggan, Dogan, Dovan, and Doan are 
diminutives formed from dubh ‘‘ black,” and 
answer to the Anglo-Scotch name Blackie. 
Croghan is a contraction of Mac Rogan 
being a diminutive from ruad, ‘‘red.” In like 
manner Regan, in the Lear myth, is the 
diminutive of riach, ‘‘ grey,” and Cregan is a con- 
traction of MacRegan. Kegan is a contraction of 
MacEgan, and Egan is a diminutive from Aedh 
(Hog?) “a warrior.” Quillinan is a contraction of 

Cuileanan, cuileanan being the diminutive of 
cuilean, a“ whelp.” A good many names in -an 
must be otherwise explained. Thus Morgan is 
from muireagan, a “mariner”; Allan is from 
Alain, “ handsome,” Gowan and Gavan are cor- 
tuptions of MacGabhan, a name equivalent to our 
Smithson; while Bevan, Kevan, and Maclean are 
all equivalent to our Johnson, the final -an being 
a fragment of the Celtic form of John. 

French personal names in -ac are territorial 


surnames, taken from villages or hamlets in the 
south of France. After the Roman conquest the 
Gauls assumed the Gentile names of their Roman 
protectors, and these Gentile names were trans- 
ferred to their estates or fundi. Thus from 
Sabinus comes the Gentile name Sabinius. The 
FSundus Sabiniacus, formed with the Celtic pos- 
sessive suffix -ac, was the estate of Sabinius, 
whence the name of the commune of Savignac, 
and the surname de Savignac. So the Huguenot 
surname Magniac is from the village of that 
name, which was the fundus Magniacus, the 
estate of Magnius, a Gentile name formed from 
Maguus. So Lussac was formed from Lucius, 
Foissac from Fuscius, Cassagnac from Cassius, 
Floirac from Florius, Juillac from Julius, and 
Aurillac from Aurelius. This suffix -ac also occa- 
sionally answers to the Latin etum, Betuliacum, 
meaning the “birchwood,” and Ratinacum 
denoting a “place of ferns”—filicetum. See 
Holder, ‘ Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz,’ i. 20-31, 
and the exhaustive articles of d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville in the Revue Celtique, vols. viii. and ix. 
Isaac TaYLor. 

The termination -an in Irish personal names is 
an endearing or diminutive suffix. Thus don, 
brown, gives Dunn and Donnan; ciar (keer 
black, Keran ; mér, great, More, Moran, an 
MacMorran. The termination -ac in French names 
is also often of Celtic origin, being the ordinary 
adjectival suffix. Thus the common word carn, 
a cairn, a heap of stones, gives carnach, a place of 
cairns, as in Brittany, and also carnach, 
one who officiates at a carn, a priest. This word 
in the latter sense, has survived as an Irish and 
Scottish personal name, with the endearing -an 
added, and is now written Carnochan. 

HersertT Maxwetu. 


The terminal -an is ed by Chancellor 
Ferguson as euphonic, a formative rounding of 
words—say Quillinan from William, cf. Willing ; 
Hogan from Hugh, huge, Dutch hoog; Doran, 
possibly from Doré or classical Dora. The -ac is 
topographical, there being over three hundred well- 
known places like Cassagnac, Cavaignac, in France, 
and it is found in Bulgaria. We appear to retain 
it in Eborac-um and Galac-um, the latter place not 
fully identified. Eborac, or York (Barwich, is from 
the river-name Ure, Eure, Adour, Oder, Ebro ; 
ef. Greek ddop, and Skt. uda, Latin wnda, Eng. 
water. See Evreux, in France. Ac, therefore, 
pairs off with wic, as a settlement; with agh, 
acadh, a field; ath, as a fordway; ac-qua, for 
water; and the adjectival termination -ach in 
Carnach, as a stony place. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Literary Treasures Trinity 
Destin (8" §, i. 488; ii. 78).—By an unpardon- 
able lapsus memoria I omitted in my article under 
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the above heading to mention that I also sawa 
well-preserved copy of Sallust bearing the auto- 
graph of Mary, Queen of Scots; and, by an 
odd literary coincidence, I was reminded (since 
the article appeared) of my negligence by acci- 
dentally stumbling across an intensely interesting 
description of the volume in ‘N, & Q.,’ 1" S. iv. 385, 
by Dr. Topp. Not being (as yet) the happy 

r of the earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ 

had borrowed vols. iv. and vy. from one of our 

libraries, and was charmed at my discovery and 
reminder. Not to uselessly go over the same 
ground as the learned doctor, I will merely say 
that the page of this rare edition (1523) of Sallust 
exposed to view bears these words, written in the 
clear, bold hand of the ill-starred queen :— 

Ex libris Mariz 

Scotorum Regine, 
James I. presented the volume to Bishop Hall, 
and it afterwards became the property of J. W. 
Croker, who generously added it to the literary 
treasures of T.C.D. on July 26, 1800; amongst 
which may it long remain! J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I learn from Dr. 
Abbott’s article on this library, in the valuable 
handbook of the tercentenary of Trinity College, 
that the actual number of books in the catalogue 
is 222,648, and of MSS. 1,938. This brings the 
matter “‘ up to date.” 


Warp (8 §. i, 514). —The Yarmouth 
fishermen’s “long tale” is reckoned by fours, 
instead of by fives or tens, both for green or fresh 
fish and for cured. The fish are counted by taking 
two in each hand and throwing the four together 
ina heap. Thus :— 

“ Four herrings make a warp, 
Thirty-three warps make a hundred, 
or one hundred and thirty-two fish, Arabic notation. 
A.-8. a-worpau, to throw out.”—‘ Glossary of E. A. 
Dialect and Provincialisms.’ 

_“ Paid xs. for bryngyng of vj warpe of stockfyshe and 
vj warpe of lytill codde callyd habburdyn, — 
L’Estrange, ‘ Household Accounts,’ 1522. 

“On those imbeached shelves stamped his footing 

where cods and dog-fish swam not a warp of weeks fore- 
running.” —Nashe’s ‘ Lenten Stuffe.’ 
Two couple, therefore, comprise a warp, and, at 
2s. 104d. the warpe, four hundred would come to 
14l. 7s. 6d. Prof. Rogers was, therefore, in error 
on this point. W. B. Genisu. 


Webster says, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ ‘‘ Warp...... 
5. four herrings (Prov. Eng.).” 


Tae Lisrary St. Marr's Cavrcna, Stax- 
FORD (8" §, i, 324, 489).—Too great care cannot 
be taken as to communications made to‘ N. & Q.’; 
but I fail to see how “the whole value of the 
publication is destroyed if correspondents are 
suffered to approach it in the spirit of conjecture.” 


One man’s conjecture may be more foodful than 
another individual’s elaborate historical study ; 
such values all depend upon what sort of brains 
are brought to bear upon the matter in hand. 
Conjectures may be very foolish or wonderfully 
suggestive. But correspondents must be suffered 
to make them, if you want free intercourse of 
thought, and such correspondents must stand or 
fall by the wisdom or folly of what they have 
thought fit to propound. ‘N. & Q.’ should, in 
my opinion, stand quite neutral in this respect; 
and it would best discharge its duty by seeing that 
every phase of opinion found a fair opening for 
ventilation. ‘ N. & Q.’ should never stifle a “ spirit 
of conjecture.” ‘‘ Bona questio dimidium est scien- 
tiz,” says giant Verulam; and a good conjecture is 
the proleptical seizure of sound knowledge. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


‘*DoRUM ET DURUM NON FACIUNT MURUM” 
(8 §. ii. 30, 54).—“* Duro con duro non fa buon 
muro” is included in Giusti’s ‘ Raccolta di proverbi 
toscani’ (Firenze, 1853, p. 64), together with 
Serdonato’s explanation : “ Due volonta ostinate non 

no mai convenire insieme né far cosa buona.” 

n the prefatory ‘ Avvertimento’ we are informed 

that Francesco Serdonati, who compiled an almost 
complete repertory of Italian proverbs, flourished 
at Florence at the close of the fifteenth century 
and the beginning of the sixteenth. The Italian 
proverb in question has therefore a respectable 
antiquity. The Latin represents it in a mutilated 
form, the result, perhaps, of a rendering from 


memory. F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Superstitions about THE DrowNINec AND 
Drowyep (8* §. ii. 48).—A large amount of folk- 
lore on this subject has been collected in Mélusine, 
vol. ii. col. 250, 233, 453, and vol. iii. col. 72, 141 
and 215. H. G. 


In illustration of the first of his queries, Mr. 
Hamitron will like to be referred to Miss Braddon’s 
very pretty and touching novel, ‘ Joshua Haggard.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 

The seventh chapter of the fourth book of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘ Valgar Errors,’ deals with this 
subject; but there is no reference in it to any of 
the particular superstitions mentioned by Mr. 
HaMILTon. 0. B. 


Carrain -Lizvrenant ii. 49).— The 
following is the information which is given in the 
‘Military Dictionary’ of the British Military 
Journal respecting the subject of SILURIAN’s query : 

“ Captain-Lieutenant, the Commanding Officer of the 
Colonel’s company or troop in every regiment. He 
commands as younger Captain, though in reality he is only 
the First Lieutenant, the Colonel being himself Captain ; 
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and in fact he receives pay only as Lieutenant. In 1772 
it was ordered, that for the future all Captain-Lieutenants 
should have the rank and title of Captains in the army.” 
—April, 1799, vol. i. p. 281. 
J. F. Mayserou. 
Liverpool. 
The following inscription occurs on a monument 
in the parish church of Hartland, North Devon : 
“In Memory of Jobn Velly of Hartland, Gentleman, 
who faithfully served that Glorious prince Charles the 
Martyr and his Son during the late Civil wars of England 
asa Captain Lewetenant co Sir Rob‘ Cary, And having 
Survivd these Calamitys, Lived in the Enjoyment of 
peace, prosperity, and a gool old age, Dying in his 77" 
yeare, Dec. 7 An, Do. 1694.” 
R. Pearse Cuore. 


Decipvous Trees in THe Sovutnern Hemt- 
spHEere (8 §, ii. 29).—In the ‘ Voyage of the 
Beagle,’ Darwin mentions the Fugus antarctica, 
a deciduous tree, as covering wide tracts in the 
extreme south of America adjoining Tierra del 
Fuego. J. Carrick Moors. 


MisappLiep Proverss (8 §. i. 229, 498; ii. 
51).—It seems to me that the saying, “* No love 
lost between them,” which, as Mr. C. A. Warp 
says, is “‘only a phrase, not a proverb,” is, and 
may legitimately be, applied to the case in which 
a couple ‘‘ love like doves,” as Mr. Warp has it, 
and equally to the case in which a couple is spoken 
of of whom neither loves the other. In the first 
case no love is lost because the love bestowed 
meets its due return. In the second, no love is lost 
because none is expended on either side. The 
= given by Mr. J. F. Mansercu from 

otteux’s ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘‘I love him well, and 
there’s no love lost between us,” is a perfectly 
satisfactory authority for the former use. The 
latter is more frequently heard from the lips 
of the world around us—perhaps because the 
absence of love is commoner than its presence. 
The “ cynical old saying” to which C. C. B. refers, 
to the effect that in every pair of lovers there 
is one who loves and one who allows himself to be 
loved, comes, I think, as most cynical sayings do, 
from the French: “Il y a toujours un qui aime, 
et un qui se laisse aimer”; and “Il y a coujours 
un qui baise, et un qui tend la joue.” 

T. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


It is clear that the phrase “There is no love 
lost between them” has come to mean the exact 
opposite of its earlier signification. Here is a 

age from Matthew Henry's life of his father, 
hilip Henry :— 

“ But it is time we return to Westminster School, where, 
having begun to learn Christ, we left him in the Success- 
ful Pursuit of other learning; under the Eye and Care 


of that great Master D" Busby ; who, on the Account of | 


his Pregnancy and Diligence, took a particular kindness 
to him, call’d him his Cai/d, and would sometimes tell 


him he should be his Heir; and there was no Love lost 
betwixt them.”—Third edition (1712), p. 9. 
J. SaARGEAUNT. 
Westminster School. 


The modern use of the phrase ‘‘ No love lost 
between them” implies that no love existed at first 
which could be lost. But such was not what our 
predecessors meant. Thus, in ‘ The Children in the 
Wood,’ published by Rusher, of Banbury, about 
a century ago, it is said of the parents of those 
little victims :— 

No love between this pair was lost, 
For each was mild and kind, 
Together they gave up the ghost, 
And left two babes behind, 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Horuisenam (8* §, ii. 28).—Mr. Férer ought 
to find the earliest form of spelling this name. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the game of 
hurling. The suffix -ham is the Anglo-Saxon 
hdm, equivalent to the Roman villa or the later 
English manor, and the usual prefix is the name 
of a man or family occupying the place. There is 
an A.-S. name Herlawine, Anglicized Urlwin, 
which may perhaps have been the original owner’s 
name. But there is a well-known termination in 
-ing, signifying “the people of.” Thus, the people 
of York were called of old Horforwicingas (the old 
form of York being Eorforwic), or “ Yorkiogs,” 
just as we might speak now of Londoners or 
Oxonians. But the only way of settling the origin 
of Hurlingham is to bunt up the earliest spellings. 

Hersert Maxwett. 


Orance: Oranceman (8 S. ii. 48).—The 
name Orangeman was first used in Ireland in 1795, 
when a secret society was instituted in that country 
whose aim was to uphold Protestantism and dis- 
courage Roman Catholicism. Its distinctive colour 
was orange, whence the name. This society was 
suppressed by Act of Parliament in 1836. 

DsaRGEL. 


The first club of Orangemen was established at 
Armagh Sept. 21, 1795. Was not this the time 
when the term came into use in Ireland ? 

J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool, 


Peacocks’ Ecos (7 §. xii. 227, 292, 417; 8% 
S. i. 69).—G. J. will like to know that Browning 
has the support of George Eliot in his use of this 
term: ‘‘ Bernardo Rucellai made a learned observa- 
tion about the ancient price of peacocks’ eggs ” 
(‘ Romola,’ chap, xxxix.). St. Swirary, 


Sones (8* §. ii. 43).—Can it be 
= that such a little gem as ‘The Jew’s 
aughter’ is only known in a corner of Lincoln- 
|shire? Certainly the harvest song given by Mr. 
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Penny is not peculiar to this county, for I have 
often heard it sung, and taken part in singing it, 
in South Notts. The first stanza of Mr. Penny's 
version differs from that of the one I knew, of 
which I remember only the line,— 
Two plum puddings are better than one, 

but the last stanza of each version is the same, 
word for word. C. C. B. 


‘The Jew’s Daughter,’ in various forms, is not 
at all uncommon. Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (8 8. i. 
515).— 
) L’homme qui se bat et qui conseille. 
I cannot tell Ezraxit who is the author of this saying 5 
but it is quoted by Master Mumblazen in Scott’s ‘ Kenil- 


worth,’ chap. xii. JoxaTHAN BovucuiER. 
(8t» S. ii. 9.) 
How good is man’s life, &c. 
These lines are in Browning's ‘ Saul.’ J. 8. 


When to them who sail, &c. 
Ramorn1& will find the verses (quoted here inaccurately) 
in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ iv. 159, sqgg. Any of the 
ordinary quotation books would have answered the ques- 
tion as to the authorship of this famous passage, with 
such a clue as “ Arabie the blest,” F. ADAMS. 
(8 ii. 49.) 
With pains far passing that long-wandring Greeke, 
That for bis love refused deitye. 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ bk, i. c, iii, st, 21. 
The lines refer to Ulysses, who for the love of Penelope 
refused the immortality which Calypso offered to him. 
E, YARDLEY, 
Wake and listen, O bride of May. 
This is from a song in Capt. Marryatt’s ‘ Jacob Faith- 
ful.’ I never saw it elsewhere, and I imagine the 
captain wrote it himeelf. Cc, F, 8. Warren, M.A, 
Deep violets you liken to, &c. 
E. B. Browning, ‘A Flower in a Letter’ (Poetical 
Works,’ ii. 78). Epwarp H. M.A. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Canterbury Marriage Licences, First Series, 1568-1618. 
Edited by Joseph Meadows Cowper. (Privately 
printed.) 

Tus is the first instalment of a work of great value 

to the genealogist, which Mr. Cowper should be en- 

couraged to complete. The volume covers a period of 
half a century, from 1568 to 1618; and, owing to the 

brevity of the entries, it includes no fewer than 7,539 

licences, The editor has brought to the task the know- 

ledge of his subject and the painstaking accuracy which 
have distinguished his series of ‘Canterbury Parish 

Registers.’ He has judiciously avoided the mistake of 

making a selection where completeness was of the first 

importance, and has transcribed all the licences still on 
record, without regard to rank or status, As to the 
bondsmen some discrimination was necessary, owing to 
the frequent practice of innkeepers and others acting in 
that capacity, probably for “a consideration.” Wher- 
ever the sureties appeared to be connected with the con- 
tracting parties, or their names otherwise of interest, 


they have been given. Mr, Cowper has translated into 
the modern form all place-names where the more or less 
phonetic spelling of local pronunciation would be likely 
to cause difficulty—such as “ Awkridge” for Acrise, 
“Starchfield” for Stalisfield, &c. A commendable 
feature of the volume is the fulness and clearness of the 
indexer. In the preface reference is made to the im- 

ortance of the Bishops’ Transcripte, which at Canter- 
oo go back as far as 1558. They frequently supply 
missing entries or correct errors in imperfect registers. 
It is, therefore, a most valuable addition to the volume 
to have given a oo list of these transcripts at 
Canterbury, with much useful information appended in 
tabular form. To those interested in Kentieh genea- 
logy —a subject on which information is frequently sought 
in the pages of ‘N, & Q.'—Mr, Cowper's work should 
prove of especial value, as some information or some 
clue is almost sure to reward the searcher. As a single 
instance, we may refer to Warehorne. From the volume 
now under notice we learn that the parish registers only 
reach back to 1727, while the transcripts go back to 
1563, or more than a hundred and fifty years earlier. 
The index of places outside the county shows that the 
interest of these licences is not confined to Kent. The 
book is admirably printed. 


A New Variorum Edition of ee ae Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness.— Vol. IX. The Tempest, 
(Lippincott & Co.) 

Mr, Furness makes steady progress towards the accom- 
plishment of his important task—that of supplying the 
world with a variorum Shakespeare up to date. Kight 
plays have now been presented. Somewhat more than 
a fifth of the task is, however, accomplished, since the 
heaviest plays have now been done, ‘ Hamlet ’ in especial,. 
as we have already pointed out, occupying two volumes, 
Possessing, as it does, one of the best and purest texta 
that have reached us, ‘ The Tempest’ might be regarded? 
as, comparatively speaking, a light play. None the lesa 
the volume extends to little short of five hundred pages. 
Who, swells it out to these limits is, however, the print- 
ing of ‘ The Tempest’ of Dryden and D’Avenant, and of 
a new translation of ‘ The Fair Sidea’ of Jacob Ayrer, 
in which German acumen bas traced a source of a portion 
of the plot. These things are, indeed, within the scope 
of Mr. Furness’s scheme, and the translation of Ayrer’s 
comedy is welcome, In all matters of text the volume 
is authoritative, leaving nothing to be desired. Once 
more Mr. Furness supplies the conjectural readings of 
the various critics and commentators, from Theobald to 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, ‘N. & Q.’ is, of course, con- 
stantly quoted. The number to which these readings 
extend will scarcely surprise our readers, who know how 
constant a supply of conjecture and emendation is kept 
up. To the close student of Shakspeare the appearance 
of another of these precious volumes is a boon of the 
highest order, and the only grudge he experiences is the 
notion that few who take an interest in the work will see 
its completion. As to Mr. Furness’s scheme and method 
we have already spoken. Nothing more remains to be 
done than to praise his exemplary fidelity, bis untiring 
zeal, and the respect he shows for bis author in his own 
sane, lucid, and suggestive comments. 


The Story of King Edward and New Winchelsea: the 
Edification of a Mediaeval Town. By F. A. Inder- 
wick, Q.C. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr, I[npDERWICK has turned to excellent account the 

leisure time he has spent in the picturesque solitude, or 

all but solitude, of Winchelsea, and bas written concern- 

ing the place of his adoption a book which will be a 

delight to the antiquary and a boon to the historian, 

The history of Winchelsea as it presents itself to the 
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writer of topography has already been done, and much 
that is of high interest concerning a port that has had 
more than its fair share of vicissitudes, and that has sub- 
sided from a position of absolute pre-eminence to one of 
ractical extinction, has been said. Mr. Inderwick has, 
owever, gone deeper and further, and has given us, as 
his second title implies, a picture of the building of a 
medizval port. Winchelsea is not, he holds, as has been 
said of Oxford, “a palimpsest, written and erased, re- 
written and again erased, and again rewritten, till the 
whole skin is blurred, and hardly a line of the original 
text is legible by the student.” The parchment has 
undergone impairing due to time and trouble, but 
over its “ mediaeval text no later hand bas traced a line.” 
By the aid of the information Mr, Inderwick has collected 
and formulated “‘ the student or the lounger may find for 
himself in Winchelsea the precise location of each par- 
ticular house, may follow the line of the battlements, 
drink of the wells, explore the crypts, and picture to 
himeelf, if his fancy so leads, the teeming populati 
once enclosed within its walls.’’ To the general reader 
the picturesque sccount of the growth and decay of the 
place has continual charm. Such will read with delight 
of the thirteenth century splendour, the confirmation of 
the great charter, the Winchelsea squadron, the visits of 
Edward to the loyal town. For the reader of ‘N. & Q”’ 
the account of the various inhabitants, the trades and 
employments, the social customs, the position of women, 
pm other similar matters will have even higher value. 
The very names of the inhabitants have a charm of their 
own. Walter Spitewymbel, the botcher, or needle and 
man; John and Henry le Vischre, the birdlimers ; 
Adam Stainer, the tinman; Ralph Steele, the bell-maker ; 
and so forth, A number of good illustrations embellish 
a bandsome and well-written volume, which we heartily 
commend to the attention of our readers, 


Mediaeval Scottish Poetry. Edited by George Eyre Todd, 
(Glasgow, Hodge & Co.) 

Two volumes of this excellent selection of Scottish poetry, 
known as the “ Abboteford Series,” have seen the light. 
In the present Mr. Eyre Todd deals with King James L., 
Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gavin Douglas. 
Entire poems are in all cases given, and the archaisms 
are explained to modern readers. A very learned and 
judicious introduction is supplied, and with it are bio- 
graphical and critical accounts of the various poets. 
English people know, as a rule, very little concerning the 
genuine poets with whose works the present volume is 
occupied. Henryson and Dunbar are, of course, well 
worthy of study, and King James I. is y a the — 
interesting and picturesque personages in history, and is 
a poet also of no mean order, The whole is to be much 
commended. 


Tue Clarendon Press have sent to us Prof. Skeat’s 
Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts. They 
are photographic reproductions, and for all purposes of 
study are in every way as useful as the originals them- 
selves. The series begins witha leaf from King Alfred's 
version of St. Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral Care’ and ends with 
Chaucer’s ‘ Rosemounde.’ Thus we have specimens of 
the English writing of hard upon six hundred years, The 
introduction is short, but every word tells. We have, 
probably, no one who has a more thorough acquaintance 
with the various forms which English handwriting has 
assumed ; the introduction he has given will be of the 
greatest service to any one entering upon the fascinating 
study of the earlier stages of our native tongue. 


WE bave received Mr, Frederick Davis's paper on The 
Place-name Derby (Hull, Andrews), an over-print from 
* Bygone Lincolnshire,’ ‘We have little doubt that the 


derivation which he gives is correct, He adds much 
information concerning Teutonic names of vill 
which, though not new, will be found instructive by 
many of those persons who have not devoted their 
time to investigations of this kind. 


Miss Beata L, Gotprna, of Colchester, has published 
in a pamphlet a very useful t of Colchester Castle 
and its Founders (Bury St. Edmunds, Catling). It is, of 
course, not meant to be brought into competition with 
more extended works of the same class. It forms, how- 
ever, a very satisfactory handbook, 


Mr. Jackson's Roman Pavement and Jewry Wail, 
Leicester (Leicester, Shardlow), is a most useful tract. 
Two plates of the pavement are given. From the second 
we can realize what the pavement was like when, a 
millennium and a half ago, it formed a floor in a dwelling. 


L’Art et l'Idée for July 20 reveals to most readers a 
new phase of that “ génie superlatif et prodigue” Victor 
Hugo. The title of the article, ‘Victor Hugo par la 
Plume et le Crayon,’ M, Uzanne guards, on the chance 
of his being able in some remote future to assign it to a 
substantive work. M.Uzanne’s present notice is accom- 
panied by very numerous sketches, many of them un- 
edited, by Victor Hugo. In these the imaginative and 
creative —— of Hugo are as visible as they are in his 
writings. The first, representing “un gibet,” is mar- 
vellously powerful, and some of the effects of light that 
are produced are indescribable. A title-page to the 
second volume, a singularly fine etching by M. Felix 
Valloton after ‘ La Cieca Fortuna’ of Giovani Bellini, is 

iven, In the causerie on books of M. B. H. Gausseron 
oglish books find, as usual, a place, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Bui Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

M. B. (“ Picture by Giulio Romano”).—We cannot 
tell the value of such a work, nor, indeed, is it easy for 
an expert todoso. A sale by auction, with a reserved 
price put upon the work, is the only certain means. 

Luxa (“Pull devil, pull baker”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2™ S. ii. 316, 

J. B. 8. (* Kotzebue”),—This is the name of the 
author of ‘ The Stranger.’ 

Errata.—P. 75, col. 1, 1,17, for “as to” read as; 
], 24, for “hill” read hall; p. 78, col. 1, 1, 37, for 
“ Bedentung” read Bedeutung. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
We beg = that we to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. ‘ 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from Took’s-court to Bream’s-buildin 

where a building has been specially erected for the use of the J ournal 
and of Notes and Queries. 


Contents for SATURDAY, July 23rd. | Contents for SATURDAY, July 16th. 


The CODEX ON ASTICISM. 

An ACCOUNT of the TURF | SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S ESSAYS 

SWEET'S ENGLISH GRAMMAK A CONCORDANCE to SHELLEY. 

Prof. E. CAIRD'S ESSAYS The PARLIAMENT UNDER LOUIS XV. 

NEw SEDITION a The TELL EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 

The NICHOLAS PAPERS SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

NOVELS of the WEEK | GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 

LOCAL | NOVELS of the WEEK. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL—BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIsT of NEW BOOKS. 
ALADDIN and the ENCHANTED LAMP: A LE TTER of KEATS, | OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The LATE Sir JOSEPH HAWLEY; The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in| JACOBITE SONG; ALADDIN and the ENCHANTED LAMP; COACH- 
1892; SOME INTERESTING AUTOGRAPHS ; SALES. ING and CRAMMING; The TERCENTENARY of DUBLIN 
LITERARY GOSSIP. UNIVERSITY ; The INCORPORATION of HULL; SALES; The 


SCIENCE—Burdett on Asylums; Library Table; Catastrophic Denuda- POETS’ NIGHTINGA 
tion; Geographical Notes; Meetings; Goss sip LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ARTS—Jerorld's Life of The Theory of | screNcE—Miscell Publi Catal 
The Congress of Archwological Societies ; Gossip. Notes ; Maximillian 1 A 
MUSIC--Preat's The Week; Mr. C. E. Stephens; Gossip; | anre—The 
ase, &. Next Week logical Societies ; Numismatic Literature ; nt “dxcavations in 
AMA—Gossip Egypt; An Inscription in the Eifel ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Thackeray and the Stage ; Gossip. 


Contents for SATURDAY, July 9th. 


The TERCENTENARY of DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. — 
FEUDAL peanc HY in the REIGN of STEPHEN. | Contents tor SATURDAY, July 2nd 
GUILD LI 

A FR KENCH PRAVEL LER in AFRICA. CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, July, erg 1892: Belgium, 
HANNIBAL'S GENERALSHIP. | Bohemia, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Nor- 
NOVELS of the WEEK } way, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE MR. SWINBURNE'’S DRAMA. 


RECENT VERSE. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE | NOVELS of the WEEK 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS BOOKS of TRAVEL 


The NIGHTINGALES of OUSE; The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE on| 
JUNIUS; CO ACHING and CRAMMING ; A GERMAN Account | 0UR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
NI 


of ENGL. n 1602; “AS AMERICAN ‘ieee The | The POETS’ NIGHTINGALES ; SALES. 
VERNEY SALE A COMPLAINT. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. a 

SCIENCE—Sir D. Gooch’s Diaries ; Library Table ; Astronomical Notes ; | SCTENCE—Admiral ; Geograg Notes; Societies; Meet- 
Societies ; Meetings ; Gossi ings; Gossip. 


Pp 

ARTS—Murray’s Handbook of Greek Archwology; Lib FINE ARTS—Mr. Richmond's Mosaics The 

Table ; Remains at Chester; The Society of P Portrait Champ de Mars; The Khey ~ 
New Prints; The Magniac Sale; Gossip MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 


Painte! 
sIc— The Week ; Gossip ; Concerts, &e., Next Week. 
RAMA—Library Table sip DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The Atheneum of July 2nd contains a Review of Continental 
Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—8s. 10d. for Three Months, 7s. 8d. for Six Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the United Kingdom; or 9s, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, £.C. 
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AUGUST, 1892. THE NEW MONTHLY PART OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Contains 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Entitled 


THE LATE MRS. VERNON. 


By A. MOBERLY, 
Author of ‘ Lady Valeria,’ &e. 


Also a NEW SERIAL STORY, just commenced, 


Entitled 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Red Towers,’ ‘ Alexis,’ &c, 


AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 
TORPEDO BOATS. A Visit to Thorney-| A HOLIDAY in DORSET. 


cain , The LIBERTY of the SUBJECT. 
ARMY pean A VICTIM to ART. 

MY FRIENDEY JAP. A Story. (“GOING WRONG.” 

A PEEP at VENEZUELA. FROM SUNSET TILL DAWN. 

The BEAL HEART of AFRICA: Lake de MER: a Curious Palm. 


“A DIME SOCIAL”: a Dance at Wild Cherry Creek. 
THE THIRTEENTH BRYDAIN. A Serial Story. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’. 


Printed C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’ ‘e-buildings, Chancery lan E.C. ; and Published by the said 
OHN C. FRANCIS, at bream'sd ne, Saturday, July 30, 1892. 
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